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farms in the Dayton area, finally acquiring land of their own. Here, Roger Teglia grew to young manhood, learning 
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for several years until government service caused him to abandon it for a similar enterprise. A narration on the 
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level decisions and campaigns during the era of Charles Russell and George W. “Molly” Malone. The account of 
these activities will prove exceedingly interesting to future scholars. 
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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


Roger Teglia is a native of Nevada, born in 
Dayton in 1902. His father and mother, Italian 
immigrants, worked on farms in the Dayton 
area, finally acquiring land of their own. 
Here, Roger Teglia grew to young manhood, 
learning to love the out of doors and to form 
some opinions on the conservation of native 
species. This interest grew until he found 
himself deeply involved in Nevada state and 
local fish and game affairs and organizer of a 
group of sportsmen devoted to carrying out 
the goals of conserving game and making 
hunting and fishing more rewarding. 

As a profession, Roger Teglia chose 
agricultural business. After moving to Sparks, 
Nevada, and seeing the family business 
destroyed by a railroad strike, he organized 
the Farmers Exchange, a cooperative. He 
managed the business for several years until 
government service caused him to abandon 
it for a similar enterprise. A narration on the 
War Food Administration covers this period. 

Mr. Teglia continued to be one of the 
leading spokesmen for the conservationist 
point of view throughout his other careers. 


Recognized as a responsible citizen, he also 
served on the Regional Planning Commission 
and the Urban Renewal Agency. His devotion 
to the out of doors led him to promote a 
number of parks and recreation areas in 
the Reno-Sparks area, including Virginia 
Lake and Paradise Parks. As a sideline, and 
stemming from his other interests, Mr. Teglia 
involved himself in state and local politics to 
the extent that he was often a participant in 
high level decisions and campaigns during the 
era of Charles Russell and George W. “Molly” 
Malone. The account of these activities 
will prove exceedingly interesting to future 
scholars. 

When invited to participate in the Oral 
History Project, Roger Teglia accepted 
graciously. He was an enthusiastic and 
positive chronicler of his life history through 
eleven recording sessions held between 
April and October, 1967, at his home in 
Sparks. Mr. Teglia’s review of his oral history 
transcript caused a substantial editing and 
some rewriting of the text to eliminate 
some extraneous matter and to clarify 
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some of the language. The major important 
information remains intact, however, and 
will undoubtedly find its way into scholarly 
studies on conservation, fish and game affairs, 
agricultural business, and—perhaps most 
important—Nevada politics. 

The Oral History Project of the University 
of Nevada, Reno, Library preserves the past 
and the present for future research by tape 
recording the recollections of people who 
have been important to the development of 
Nevada and the West. Scripts resulting from 
the recordings are deposited in the Special 
Collections departments of the University 
Libraries at Reno and Las Vegas. Roger Teglia 
has generously donated his literary rights in 
his oral history to the University of Nevada, 
Reno, and has specified that the script will be 
closed to research until September 1, 1995. 

Mary Ellen Glass 
University of Nevada, Reno 
1973 
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Early Days in Dayton, Nevada 


To begin with, my family came to Nevada 
in 1890. They moved to Dayton. My father 
worked as a bartender in a saloon for about 
a year, then later went to work on a ranch 
where he worked for several years before 
purchasing the ranch, which is six miles west 
of Fort Churchill. At that time it was known as 
the Howard ranch. It was rather a large area, 
but there was a small amount in cultivation. 
During the years, my father and mother 
developed it to a point where [they] were able 
to carry five to six hundred head of cattle. It 
produced several hundred tons of hay a year, 
several hundred tons of grain, and forty or 
fifty carloads of potatoes. 

I was born in Dayton, Nevada, December 
ninth, 1902. My mother stayed in Dayton 
until I was about four months old and then 
she moved down to the ranch. I lived there 
seventeen years of my life; I did all kinds of 
work, mostly roping, branding, breaking wild 
horses. We became quite good at it and we 
drove sometimes six- to eight-horse teams 
hauling potatoes, hauled hay, and fed cattle 
during the wintertime. It was all hard work. 


The hours were from daylight to dark. There 
was no school in that area at the time, so Dad 
finally got a little building put up and hired a 
teacher to come down to the ranch. That was 
a very small part of our education. 

The first teacher that was hired was 
named L. Davis, out of Fallon. There was a 
rather large house that was built of rock. A 
special room was built for her to live in, so 
she lived right next to the school. She taught 
us for about four months. Then she got tired 
of that isolated area so she left. The following 
year they hired another one out of Yerington. 
Her name was Dorothy Carter, if I remember 
correctly, and she stayed for about a year. 

Across the river was the railroad tracks. 
There was five kids in that family [who lived 
there], and with my fathers children [they 
were] able to combine the group and got the 
county to hire a schoolteacher on a six month 
basis per year. 

The school was built across the river, in 
order to accommodate the people that worked 
on the railroad. There was a schoolteacher 
hired out of Dayton, Nevada, and I forgot the 
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name. We used to go to school and during 
the springtime, we had to cross the river. My 
brother and I couldn’t swim and the river was 
high. We had a buckboard and a horse, and we 
just hitched the buckboard to the horse, and 
we would hold on the tail of the horse when we 
would go across the river. And we got across. 
The horse practically swam across, and most 
of the time we got wet—that was during the 
springtime. The first teacher that we had—I 
think she was there about four months—and 
there was a train that went by every day about 
four o’clock. And one day she said, “Now, you 
boys stay here, and I’ll see you in a little while.” 
She took off down the railroad tracks so we 
sort of got suspicious, wondering what she 
was doing. She flagged the train down about 
a mile from the schoolhouse, and that was the 
last we ever saw of that teacher. So we went for 
about two months. So the problem of keeping 
teachers in that area was really quite great. 

Another experience that we had, getting 
back to the school days, right here at Tracy 
station, which is owned by the Sierra Pacific 
Power Company now, a family by the name 
of Ferretto lived there, and they had a 
schoolhouse. So the folks—we couldn’t get 
a teacher so they wanted to take me and my 
brother, Bill. So they made arrangements 
that we would live with the Ferrettos to go to 
school. We came through Ramsey and over 
the mountains; there’s a canyon that comes 
right out at Lagomarsino’s ranch. We stayed 
there for three days—my dad stayed with us. 

Joe and John Ferretto one night said, 
“Let’s go out and get some trout.” They had a 
cable bridge across the river. They had triple 
hooks with a big clothes line on it. Those trout 
were so thick that I think you could almost 
walk over them. They were coming up from 
Pyramid Lake, spawning. So each dropped 
his hook and we just got them—there were 
about eight or nine trout from about eighteen 


to twenty pounds so we just cleaned them up. 
(That [area] was known as Clark Station.) 

The day came for Dad to go home. We 
decided we didn’t like the girls there (they had 
some girls). We just didn’t want to be away 
from our dad and mother, and we just started 
raising so much heck that Dad had to take 
us back home. We made the trip for nothing 
because we just refused to stay—period. 

We went back and finally there was 
a superintendent of schools — George 
McCracken. I think that was his name. Fie 
came over to visit Dad to see if he couldn’t 
work out a deal to get us a teacher. So he did. 
We finally got us a teacher. The schooling in 
those days was not like it is now. We were 
interested in learning at least how to read 
and write, but we didn’t get very much of it 
because we just couldn’t rely on the teachers— 
to get them out in that area. He did arrange for 
us to have at least a schoolteacher for at least 
another six months. It was only six months. 
That was all the budget would permit. Of 
course, our school was worked so that we’d 
have so many hours in the morning and then 
we’d do the chores in the afternoon. We’d only 
go in the morning because we’d have so much 
work to do. If there was nothing to do, then 
we’d go in the afternoon. The teacher stayed 
there. But then McCracken arranged to get 
books for us. Dad, before, had to buy the 
books and everything, but he arranged to get 
books for us and so on and so forth. But he 
did help us that way. 

Our doctor was J. J. Sullivan, I guess 
everybody knew him. He lived in Virginia 
City. I think he brought us all on this earth— 
my brothers and sister—there’s four brothers 
and a sister. We stayed with him; in fact he 
brought Wayne, my boy. He was our doctor 
when Ruth had Wayne. 

Getting back to Dayton, of course, we 
knew the Bible Mercantile in Fallon. We 
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traded with Hugo Quilici’s father; that was 
our main supplier. He had a big grocery store 
in Dayton. And then there was C. C. Brown, 
the grocery store, and Mr. A. C. Loffhouse. 
We remember Mr. King. So many people, 
the Marchettis and the Mastroiannis, came 
from Dayton. 

Quite a few friends that we knew in 
Dayton and are now living here in Reno 
and Sparks. There’s Mayor Hugo Quilici, of 
course; Manuel Quilici and Pete Quilici, Joe 
Mastroianni and all his family, all came from 
Dayton. A lot of other prominent people 
here—Manuel Cafferata. Then there is the 
Quilici that had the ranch out on Boynton 
Lane; they worked for my father, years ago. 
And the Mateonis that owned a ranch where 
the Greenbrae Shopping Center is. So these 
are all old timers that came to this country. 

Dad had a ranch, and they wanted to settle 
on these ranches and work. And they were 
real workers, I’ll tell you that. They would 
come to Dayton and the Mateonis or the 
Quilicis would say, “Well, maybe Mr. Teglia 
needs some work.” And he’d go into town 
about twice a week to buy groceries. We came 
to town, during the vegetable season, almost 
every morning. We’d go to Dayton and Gold 
Hill and Silver City to peddle. And that’s how 
we’d make the contacts. 

These people would come to Dayton—of 
course it was mostly Italians that came to 
Dayton in those days. They were all farmers. 
They were distributed all along the Carson 
River. So there was quite a few people that we 
know here from my father, believe it or not. 
There was a lot of people that passed away; 
the Buonamicis, they worked for my dad; and 
Bollentini, his daughter works for the highway 
department. It takes time to remember, but 
right now I run into somebody and they’ll 
say, “Aren’t you Roger?” And I’ll say “yes,” and 
they’ll say, “Don’t you remember when I was 


in Dayton and I worked for your dad?” You’d 
be surprised how many people had worked 
for my dad on the ranch—I’d say hundreds 
and hundreds. 

Dad was liberal as far as the working 
people’s concerned. In those days, they 
worked you from daylight (you’d get up 
about four o’clock and go feed the horses 
and come in for breakfast and harness the 
horses and then go to work) and if there was 
the moonlight, midnight was the time. Dad 
always felt that was the way They worked him 
when he was on a ranch, and he thought it 
was wrong because if you didn’t get any rest, 
why, you couldn’t do a day’s work. So he went 
on the from “six to six” time, and they almost 
had a revolution in the Carson River area 
because all the rest of the farmers got mad at 
him. They thought he was setting a precedent 
that was going to hurt everybody. They didn’t 
like it, I’ll tell you. We almost had fights with 
them. Of course, we had no problem getting 
labor then—we really had the pick. Then he 
found out that by working them that way that 
he could get more work out of less men than 
he could by working them to the point where 
they just couldn’t work. I think Dad was the 
first one that went on time to time rather than 
a daylight to dark. It was very successful. 

As I say, for a couple of years all our 
neighbors in the Carson River were sort of 
down on Dad for having started something 
that was considered real liberal. They were 
all down on him because they figured that 
he was starting something that was creating a 
real problem for them. Our men got together 
on Sundays and stuff like that. Finally, Dad 
convinced our neighbors that he got better 
work out of them and had happier people. 
Little by little, we set a pattern that the rest 
of them had to adopt or they couldn’t get 
any help. I guess he was considered a liberal 
in those days. He always used to say to my 
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mother, “If I ever have a chance to control 
my own men, I’m not going to work them 
like they used to work me when I first got 
over here. I got fifty cents a day and I worked 
sixteen and eighteen hours a day—boy, and 
that’s work!” Then in the wintertime he got 
nothing except board. But he did that for 
about three or four years and, do you know 
with his fifty cents a day, he saved enough 
money to put down a payment on this ranch. 
Of course, he had friends who would loan 
him money—in those days they didn’t have 
notes or anything. A man’s word was just as 
good as gold. 

The world has changed and I think the 
stability of people have changed. In those 
days it was a disgrace to go bankrupt— my 
gosh! If somebody went bankrupt, why, he 
was a scandal. Now it seems to be an honor. 
You see so many people go bankrupt that they 
consider it “just one of those things.” 

I think when my dad came to this country 
he was on the ship that Mayor Hugo Quilici’s 
father was. There was a lot of old timers in 
those days. Of course, the immigration laws 
were liberal, and they just came. That’s what 
really made this country, was the Germans, 
and the Italians, and the Spaniards, and people 
like that. They were really the ones that came 
over and cultivated the land. Even back east 
and in the middle west the Germans and the 
Dutch that settled in those areas developed 
great farms. 

And I tell you one thing about Dad, he 
never talked about much of his life. He just 
went on and did his work and took good care 
of his family. His life was really his family. In 
those days they figured all you had to do is 
come to America and pick up gold, and you 
just got rich overnight. The first year that he 
landed here he found that it wasn’t so easy, 
that life was much easier in Italy than it was 
in this country. He would have gone back 


but did not have enough money for passage 
back to Italy. 

The same experience was with my mother. 
In fact, for many years, she wished she never 
had come to this country. She had a better life 
there than she did here at the time. In those 
days it wasn’t as rosy as a lot of people think. 
They got here and they were broke and there 
was nothing they could do—they had to make 
the best of it. 

I know my dad told me many a time, 
“If I had the money to return, I’d have gone 
right back.” In fact, a lot of Italians that did 
work for us, if they could have accumulated 
enough money to buy their passage back to 
Italy, they would have gone back. It wasn’t as 
easy here as they thought it was. That’s where 
they were sold on the idea—of course, a lot of 
them did make money here. If they happened 
to get lucky or get in with somebody that was 
already established, that was a different story. 
Of course, in those days, the news, I guess 
didn’t travel very fast, and you didn’t get all 
the dope that you were supposed to get. 

Italy, in those days, was glad to get rid 
of them. With such a large population, they 
encouraged people to move to America. A 
lot of them left their families back in the old 
country with the idea of bringing them out 
later. 

That was the story of coming to this 
country—everybody thought they was going 
to get rich overnight. When they got over 
here they became slaves because they were 
such good working people—I mean they were 
actually slaves. 

There was no social life around the ranch 
in those days— those were the days that they 
were practically still fighting the Indians. It 
was an isolated area. Our closest town was 
Dayton, which took about five to six hours 
to get to on horseback. Virginia City was our 
next closest town. In those days it was a city. 
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Then there was another little town that 
developed north of our ranch, known as 
Ramsey. It was quite a mining town. My father 
built a warehouse in Ramsey and he would 
haul hay and other products to store there 
and be sold to the town people. It was quite 
a town as far as that was concerned, but that 
was all. Then the mining activity died down 
and that was the end of that town. 

Then the mining activity began to go 
down in Virginia City, it began to go down in 
Dayton, so the market for our farm products 
became less and less all the time. Of course, 
our cattle was a different deal—we could 
always run them over to a railroad track. 
Mostly we ran them over to Wabuska— it 
was right outside of Yerington—for loading 
railroad cars to ship Out of the state. 

We used to butcher pigs and stuff like that 
and peddle them in Virginia City. My uncle 
used to do that. He’d leave about three o’clock 
in the morning with a few vegetables and 
about eighteen or twenty pigs and get three 
dollars apiece. We thought that was really a 
high price. 

Then Dad went into raising of real 
thoroughbred working horses, and that 
became quite a profitable deal because horses 
in those days were quite in demand. We had 
a stallion that weighed over a ton. Really, all 
the horses ran from eighteen to twenty-one 
hundred pounds. We’d raise those horses 
(Dad would break them to working with a 
plow) and, ordinarily, we got around four to 
five hundred dollars a pair. That was quite a 
lot of money in those days. So that became 
quite a profitable deal for Dad for about three 
or four years. Then the machine age came in; 
the tractor, the automobile, and Virginia City 
mining activity dropped off, so the demand 
for horses died, too. So it was really quite a 
struggle for Dad, but I’ll have to say that he 
did make a success of himself. 


Mother used to cook for fourteen or fifteen 
people. We used to keep a lot of people the 
year round—paid them in the summertime 
and just boarded them in the winter. But they 
did a lot of work. Dad used to pay them one 
dollar and a half a cord of wood. We used to 
chop a lot of cottonwood trees and cut it into 
four-foot lengths to be hauled up to Virginia 
City during the summer months, when they 
used it to fire the steam engine to pump water 
out of the mines. So that was quite an activity 
and that lasted for about four to five years. 
There was a lot of work for the people doing 
that during the wintertime—chopping up 
these cottonwood trees. Some of the men cut 
around four to five cords a day. 

Then there was a lumber mill built 
just east of our ranch. They went into the 
production of cottonwood tree lumber. That 
lumber, when it was properly aged and cut, 
was so hard that you could hardly drive a nail 
in it. So they were being sold to build beds for 
the wagons, because it was so hard that [it] 
lasted for a long time on the wagons. I guess it 
wasn’t such a profitable business. They lasted 
about three years in there and then they went 
out of business. 

We used to fatten up a lot of hogs in those 
days. In the wintertime we would butcher 
them, make up our own bacon, ham, salt 
pork, and store everything away to use when 
we needed it. And we did the same thing with 
beef. Another thing we did—my father had 
built a big storage house for ice for the use 
in summertime. So during the winter, ten or 
fifteen men would take off and go down to the 
pond and cut ice to store away. They used the 
sawdust brought back from Virginia City, and 
just covered all this ice with sawdust, and it 
would last all summer. The only thing that was 
wrong with that ice, it was out of the pond and 
we never put it in any water to drink, we just 
used for refrigeration. There was a danger of 
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typhoid. I know my brother got typhoid out 
of eating ice. 

This was something we all had to live 
with. When anyone got sick my folks just 
worried themselves sick, because doctors 
were so scarce. They just had to rely on the 
Lord that we either pull through or not pull 
through. Mother had a lot of cures; most of it 
wasn’t the right thing, but it usually worked 
out somehow. 

I remember one time I got a bad tooth and 
there was nothing we could do about it. We 
couldn’t get’ a dentist—the dentist that I was 
supposed to go to in Dayton got sick. So I had 
to suffer with it for about five or six days until 
a great big boil developed on my cheek and 
even broke out. So finally they took me down 
to Dayton, and it was so swollen that I had to 
stay there until the swelling went down before 
he could pull it. He gave you no Novocain or 
anything—they just got you down and one 
held you so the doctor could pull it. 

Those were rough days. Thinking back, 
we didn’t mind it. That’s how we were raised, 
and that was about all that we knew about 
the world. Mother thinks that those were the 
happiest days of her life because she had all of 
her kids there. Sometimes we were sick, but 
just the same, we were all a very happy family. 

On weekends, some of our neighbors 
would come over, and we’d put on rodeos. 
And we’d also have wrestling matches. We 
created our own entertainment. We had a big 
bunkhouse and the men would either play 
cards or “blind man’s buff,” or get their guitars 
at nighttime and have those old time dances. 
There was always a way of entertaining when 
that was all you knew. 

We had kerosene lamps in those days— 
there was no electricity. And Dad finally built 
a kitchen that would be easier for my mother. 
I think it was one of the best kitchens in the 
Carson Valley. The Ward brothers, who were 


the brick contractors out of Reno, built the 
kitchen. They also built the first concrete dam 
that was ever built on the Carson River. They 
stayed at our place for about six months. Dad 
was quite ambitious, always to do whatever he 
could for his family, always trying to make his 
[family] comfortable. 

The dam still stands in the Carson River, 
and that’s many years ago. That’s how we got 
to know the Ward brothers. I’ve known them 
all my life. They lived at the ranch for about six 
months with us and our men helped—they’d 
get out there and haul those great big rocks 
and help mix the concrete. They built quite a 
dam. We had some pretty heavy runoff, but 
they never did wash it away. Before we did 
that, every spring the flood would wash our 
dam away and then we’d have to spend about 
two months to rebuild the damn order to get 
the water down to the ranch. That was quite 
a chore. We’d just haul rocks down to the 
river—that is, the men did. And there was a 
ranch above us owned by J. and R Quilici. The 
dam and the ditch was a halfway deal. That 
was one chore that we got away from, so we 
had water whenever we wanted it. 

There was other things that Dad 
developed. He developed white-faced cattle 
and thoroughbred horses. We sort of missed 
the ranch when we sold it—everybody cried. 
My brother and I had quite a fight with my 
folks because the people that bought the ranch 
wanted our saddle horses and we didn’t want 
to give our horses up. So finally we won out— 
we took the horses with us. 

In those days the weather was different. 
We had a lot more moisture, more snow. There 
wasn’t a winter when we didn’t have over a 
foot and a half of snow. We had rain in the 
summer—mostly cloudbursts that did more 
harm than good. 

I remember one evening we heard a 
rumble up in the canyon which was north 
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of our ranch. There was a cloudburst going 
up there. It was like an earthquake. I guess 
the rain came so hard that it began to move 
rocks that were huge, and weighed tons. And 
there was a sandhill of twenty to thirty feet 
high and about two thousand feet wide. This 
canyon went west from our house. The water 
came down so fast that those rocks just built 
up, and the water cut a creek through that 
sandhill and brought all that sand down to 
our house. Our house was four and a half feet 
off the ground. 

The next morning we had lost all our 
rabbits, all our chickens, even drowned the 
ducks, took about a thousand tons of hay away 
with it. We lost all our pigs. We were standing 
on the tables, and water was in the house. We 
had an orchard of about four acres and that 
just leveled it off. We had about forty acres of 
potatoes, and we couldn’t plant the potatoes 
any more because there was just tons and tons 
of sand. The next morning when the water 
finally left, the sand was just at the level, of 
the house. We couldn’t find our tools. We lost 
thousands of dollars worth of tools. They were 
just all buried. That was the flood of 1914. So 
that was a real setback for my folks. 

And then we had to start hauling adobe 
and mix it with the sand because we couldn’t 
drive the team over it; you just sank in that 
sand. The wagon got bogged down—even 
the horses couldn’t pull it out—so we had to 
start hauling that adobe to make a compact 
with this sand. We dug around there for about 
three years where most of our things were 
just buried. 

We thought our house was just going to go 
right down with it. It began about four o’clock, 
and this darn flood lasted until about two 
O’clock in the morning. Then the water began 
to recede. The hay was our greatest loss— the 
water undermined the haystacks, and it just 
took the haystacks and ruined it all. It wasn’t 


all rosy, I’ll tell you. We had no winter feed 
for our stock. 

And then another thing that Dad did. 
Northwest of our house used to be the best 
duck hunting area. It was rather a flat area 
that covered about a hundred and some-odd 
acres. He built a great big levee that ran east 
and west. During the flood stage, he would 
flood this great big flat—it was really a storage 
reservoir because sometimes in the summer 
the water got pretty low, and water really was 
scarce. So he would impound enough water to 
carry us through the summer. In those days, 
there was so many ducks that Mother would 
decide that we should have a big duck feed and 
we used to go out and get twenty or twenty- 
five ducks. We went out with a shotgun while 
they were sitting on the water and my brother 
and I picked up twenty-five ducks with four 
shots. It’s unbelievable, but that’s how thick 
they were. 

A lot of times the ducks and geese, during 
the migration south, they’d just blot out the 
sun. This happened about twice a year—in 
the fall, and then in the spring. It was really 
something to watch. At night, if there was a 
moon, you could go out there and the ducks 
and geese just hovered against the moon. 

Another thing, Dad got some pheasants, 
the first time that they were ever brought into 
Nevada, in 1906. And he brought them over to 
the ranch and released them. In two or three 
years, we just had pheasants everywhere. We 
only shot them when we’d want to eat them— 
we didn’t shoot the birds for the purpose of 
the fun of it. There was quail and doves by the 
thousands. There was really all kinds of game. 
We had our own food in the back yard, you 
might say. If we wanted to eat quail, why, we’d 
just go out and get a mess of quail. 

In those days we used to eat jackrabbits, 
too, which they don’t any more. But we used 
to get those early in the spring when they had 
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the young ones. We’d get them in this area that 
we had to put a fence in, because they used to 
be so thick that they’d come in and eat all our 
crops. In the spring we’d get out there and we’d 
have to club them, and then we’d cook them 
for the hogs. We’d get the young ones and 
salt them down and store them away. They 
were quite good after that. You had to do that 
in order to live in those days because if you 
sold pigs for three dollars and a half, you can 
imagine that it was pretty hard to live. 

We had lots of other experiences, my 
brother and I. I don’t know, maybe the Lord 
was with us. We rode steers, we rode hogs, 
we rode anything that walked on four feet; as 
kids, we just took a try at it. 

We’d go up and trap wild horses. We had 
two ways to trap wild horses. Some of them 
were so smart that they’d never come down 
except at nighttime. But we used to watch 
for them. We would wait behind a hill until 
those horses really got full of water. Then my 
brother and I (with our fast horses), we’d take 
after them. We’d pick out the one we wanted 
when those horses were so full of water that 
they couldn’t run. We’d grab them by the 
mane, one on each side, and we’d just run 
him down to the corral in that fashion. First 
thing we’d do is get out there and rope him, 
tie him, put a saddle on him, and we’d get 
bucked off, just get back on again. Some of 
them, we could break and tame them down 
to real good horses. Some of them, no matter 
what we did, they would never turn out to be 
good horses; they would just buck you, kick 
you, and would never quit. [Another] way of 
catching them, we built a box about two feet 
square. We’d put square nails in, one in each 
corner, and have a rope put around them and 
then have it tied to a big spring. And as the box 
top would go down, the rope would tighten 
around his leg. So we’d go out there the next 
day and we’d have ourselves a horse. 


Another thing that we did was to trap 
coyotes. My brother and I did a lot of 
trapping. We’d set traps out in the hills and 
we’d find coyotes and bobcats in our traps 
every morning. So we’d get those coyotes and 
bobcats, skin them, and dried the skins for 
shipment. All this was done in the wintertime. 
And then in the springtime, we’d ship these 
furs to the Hudson Bay Fur Company. 
We really thought we were millionaires. 
I remember one year we got six or seven 
hundred dollars out of those pelts. So it was 
quite a treat for us and the family. We made 
quite a deal out of it. In those days a pelt was 
worth a lot. 

We’d catch a lot of coyotes in the summer. 
We had a great big pen and we’d put them in 
this pen and then keep them until wintertime. 
We’d feed them jackrabbits and stuff that we 
got from the hogs when we’d butcher them. 
And we’d keep them until the wintertime 
when their fur got thick and then we’d kill 
them and skin them. Everything that we did 
was to get money and just to keep us busy, 
t guess. As kids, I guess we used to think of 
things to do more for the fun than for the 
money. 

We had rattlesnakes. My mother tells me 
that I was crawling one time when I was about 
fourteen months old and she could hear a 
rattlesnake out there on the front porch, and 
I was out there trying to catch it. It crawled 
under a dresser, and, fortunately, she just got 
me in time. I must have tried to catch it when 
it was out on the front porch. So that was how 
wild the country was. The skunks walked in 
the house sometimes when the screen door 
was opened. 

At that time, we’d had an epidemic of 
rabies. I think that the most cruel thing that I 
ever saw in my life was when the horses went 
mad, Of course, the coyotes would come in 
at night and bite the horses. These horses, 
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when they went mad, they just scream and 
holler, and we didn’t know at the time what 
was wrong. They’d get down on the ground 
and just kick their teeth right out with their 
hind legs. So finally we’d shoot them. We 
went to Dayton to get the veterinarian and 
he informed us they had the rabies. We lost 
about eight or ten of the best horses. We lost 
a stallion that my dad had paid about eleven 
hundred dollars for. In those days, eleven 
hundred dollars was a lot of money. When 
he went mad, we shot him. 

Then another thing we used to run into 
that was so bad we almost got killed twice. It 
was when we’d get out in the hills and we’d 
run into these longhorn cows that had rabies. 
They’d take after you. They hit my horse in 
the side and tore a gash in his side and in his 
shoulder. Almost knocked me and the horse 
over. We packed a .38 then. I shot it in the 
head. I think we killed about seven or eight 
cows that were just frothing at the mouth. It 
got so bad that the coyotes would come in 
the yard and attack our dogs. We had to kill 
all our dogs. Then we’d be out on the wagon, 
coming home, and you’d see two or three 
coyotes coming right at us and they’d try to 
attack us while we were on the wagon. We had 
pitchforks and we’d just have to pry them off 
to keep from getting on the wagon. 

Finally, the federal government sent 
trappers down and they began to poison and 
trap them. We had quite a time with those 
darn rabies. They eliminated most of the 
coyotes. Then the rabbits got thick after the 
coyotes were killed off. Then the government 
men had to come down there and poison 
those jackrabbits because they were ruining 
everybody’s crops. The coyotes were so thick 
they eliminated the rabbit population, but 
when they eliminated the coyotes, the rabbits 
took over. We used to have so many rabbits 
that in the summertime they would come off 


the hill and you’d see a thick cloud of dust. It 
was really unbelievable the kind of game had 
had. (I call it game.) 

So it’s quite an experience having lived in 
those days. We used to step over rattlesnakes, 
or you’d be pitching hay and you’d pick 
up a shock of hay and you’d be dangling a 
rattlesnake over your head. In all the years 
that we were out there, none of us ever got 
bitten by a rattlesnake. And scorpions—my 
brother and I used to lift boards up in those 
sandy areas out there and we’d find fifty, sixty 
scorpions under it. And we’d just put them in 
cans and play with them. I guess you just learn 
to live with wild animals and you learn how 
to handle them. 

We used to trap bobcats and train them. 
We’d cut a forked limb when we’d catch a 
bobcat and we’d put it right over his neck and 
then pin him down and then tie his feet. We’d 
be quite far away from the house and we’d get 
a long pole and slide it through his paws, put it 
on our shoulders and we’d take him home and 
put him in the pen. We never got scratched 
or bitten. If I tried now I’d probably not be 
so lucky. It was really quite a wild country. 
Sometimes we would be sitting at the table 
and we’d see packs of coyotes come in, and 
they’d start out after the calves. We’d always 
be ready with a gun, and horses saddled. We 
would take after them. Some we would shoot 
and some we would save. They’d run in packs 
in those days. They used to come in packs, and 
we used to lose a lot of cattle that way. It was 
just survival of the fittest. 

We had a pet coyote—we’d keep him 
tied to a post with a chain. He’d never stand 
still. We got him as a little pup. He’d keep 
going around this pole until there was such a 
trench that you couldn’t even see the coyote 
any more. And we’d have to keep filling it up. 
Then he’d start and do the same thing; the 
chain would keep dragging. He never would 
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eat in the daytime. Wed put the feed there 
and he’d eat it all night, but never in daylight. 
We never could trust him because you never 
knew when he’d turn right around and bite 
you. But we finally had to kill him. 

We did tame a bobcat. One time we were 
out rounding up cattle and we found this 
bobcat with three little ones. They were little 
tiny ones; they must have been about a week 
old. We had buckskin gloves on (the Indians 
used to make them for us) So we grabbed 
these little bobcats and we took them home 
and we saved one of them. He got to be full- 
grown, about eight, nine months old. He’d 
always snarl or growl, but he’d never scratch or 
bite you. He’d stay under the tables; we’d feed 
him. But we’d always have to leave a chain on 
him because he’d go in and out. If he didn’t 
have this chain on him, he’d never come back. 
So we’d always have to go looking for him. 
When we’d go to catch him, he’d always growl 
but he’d never bite you. We’d pick him up, and 
he was all right. But he’d never stop growling; 
he’d keep it up like he was going to tear you 
apart, but he never did. He really became a 
real pet and we just thought the world of him. 
One night we were waiting for him to come 
back and he never did. We had this orchard 
and somehow he went way down—I don’t 
know how—he was hunting for some game, 
I guess, but he got tangled in some weeds. 
We found him when we went to cut the hay. 
He got caught on a twig, and that’s how we 
lost him. We had him for about eight or nine 
months. 

My dad was quite a veterinarian, actually. 
He did all our branding, cutting, and so forth. 

Another thing, we used to sometimes 
wind up with a flock of sheep. There were a lot 
of sheepherders; there was Padara and Urrutia 
(their folks died during the flu in Dayton). 
They had quite a lot of sheep and they used 
to lose quite a lot of sheep in those days. So 


we used to find stray sheep that would come 
down to the ranch and we’d keep them. And 
during the lambing time, E. A. Settelmeyer 
used to lamb always east of our ranch and he 
bought our hay. In those days if he had a ewe 
that he felt couldn’t carry two lambs, he’d give 
us the extra one. And we used to raise these 
lambs along with our milk cows—sometimes 
wind up with forty or fifty lambs for sale to the 
butcher. We would raise them on the bottle 
and it was all free, because they were no good 
to Mr. Settelmeyer. We used to go up there 
during the day and ask him if he had any, so 
he’d give them to us. That was our job. 

We’d feed the chickens, feed the hogs, feed 
the lambs, and gather the eggs. At nighttime, 
my brother and I had to do the dishes. One 
night he’d wash, and the next I’d wash and 
he’d wipe. We had to help Mother, and it was 
something we had to do. I think that’s why 
we didn’t get into a lot of trouble. We were 
always kept busy. I think that was healthy for 
everybody. I really do. I wish the kids had to 
do that nowadays. 

Some of our other problems was with 
water rights. In those days I guess the 
water rights were established wherever you 
developed land and bought it. You were 
actually allotted so much water. You claimed 
so much water based on the acreage you 
owned, and eventually the state allotted it 
to you. We had a problem in the Carson 
River, because down there it’s all topsoil and 
there are no rocks. And in the spring when 
the water was high, it would continue to eat 
into our best fields, so we had quite an area 
where we were losing from two or four acres 
every spring. We were losing some of our best 
alfalfa fields. 

We had these men that we had to board, 
and we had a lot of horses, too, so we put them 
to good use. Dad built a ditch that was about a 
mile and a half long to straighten the river out, 
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and took it from the closest bend to the railroad 
and built it east. It was all mostly topsoil, but 
there were some stumps of trees that had to 
be pulled out, so wed go in there with four 
to six horses to pull these stumps out. Finally 
we diverted the entire river out through this 
straight area and stopped the erosion. What 
was left of the small river made a real beach. 

In the summertime we’d go down there, 
and in those days the kids didn’t wear a 
bathing suit. We’d go out there and spear 
carps and went swimming. The water was just 
beautiful to swim in. We had a beach all along 
the Carson River a couple of miles long where 
Dad had diverted the Carson River. The men 
and everybody would go out there—Sundays 
we’d all have a big picnic. We had some areas 
where the water would be the, fifteen feet 
deep. And the water was just as clear as crystal. 

There are some areas in the Carson River 
where you can go swimming right now. Down 
around Weeks and our ranch, you’ll find these 
water holes that make good area to swim. 

We had quite a problem sometimes with the 
Indians. In those days we used to raise a lot of 
potatoes, and we’d hire the Indians to pick them 
in the fall. They could come in groups of maybe 
forty or fifty of them. They would bring the 
whole family with them. They would move in 
and set up their tents up at the end of the ranch 
and it would turn into a real Indian camp. The 
women and the men would all pick potatoes. Of 
course, they got all the potatoes they wanted to 
eat and we’d furnish the meat. You had to have 
meat for them, and we paid them just whatever 
amount of money the going wages were in those 
days. Of course, what they’d love was meat. 
Sometimes they’d last about two months picking 
potatoes all along the Carson River. Then they’d 
go back to Nixon or back to Schurz. 

When we picked potatoes, in those days, 
we graded them out in the field; the people 
that we had working for us steady picked what 


we called the marketable potatoes separate. 
The Indians would pick what we called the 
seed for replanting the next season. The 
Indian ladies, they used to carry their little 
papoose, that’s what we call them, on their 
back; most of them did. And they would pick 
the potatoes down on their knees, and each 
one stayed on one side of the row and held a 
sack between them. And they would pick what 
we called hog feed; that was the little potatoes 
and the bruised, cut ones. So potatoes were 
picked in three different stages and then they 
were pitted in three different pits. 

Those Indians, they used to have what 
we’d call a leader. He was the one that we’d 
have to deal with. He’d pick how many men 
would go to work that day, and how many 
women, and so forth. They always had respect 
for the “boss man;” of course, that was my 
dad, who hired them. 

I’ll never forget one night, it was around 
midnight, we heard a lot of whooping and 
hollering. We thought that maybe they got 
hold of some wine or liquor and they really 
went on the warpath. So they came over to 
the house. One of their young ladies had 
sneaked out, and they thought she was out 
with some white man. Evidently it was true, 
because they were laying for this guy. They 
named the fellow who they were after. They 
had a couple of pitchforks, and they were 
going to get this guy. When my dad went up 
to the bunkhouse, he was gone. So he never 
returned to the ranch, as far as I know. They 
were really on the warpath—that was one 
night that Dad really couldn’t control them. 

Ordinarily, we found the Indians in those 
days were really quite industrious. They would 
pick, their pine nuts and they would bring 
them down in big wagon loads and they would 
shell (you know, get them out of the cone), and 
they would cook them. They’d go out in the 
valley and down into town to sell them. 
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A lot of them in those days would come 
out from Pyramid Lake in the spring with 
those big cutthroat that we have in Pyramid 
Lake. They’d clean them and go out and sell 
them all— they’d come out in their wagon 
with twenty or thirty trout weighing from 
twenty to thirty pounds and sell them for 
fifty cents apiece. They used to have ice—they 
stored ice just like we did. It was quite a trade 
for them in those days. 

Some of them would come in during, the 
night from Pyramid Lake with the fish, and 
then they would designate certain guys who 
would go out all the way into Dayton and 
Carson and peddle those fish. So that’s how 
they made their livings. 

Now, west of our house, where the dam is 
built, is a great big high cliff. Every year, as far 
as I could remember when I was just a little 
kid, they had a gathering there. They would 
spend four or five days in honoring their 
dead. This was a place where the spirits were 
supposed to go. You could hear those people 
scream and holler four or five miles away at 
night doing their Indian dance. It was quite 
a deal there; they came from every tribe and 
they would camp out there and go through 
this ritual of honoring their spirits for days. 
A ghost dance, I guess that’s what they called 
it. But they’d go up there on those cliffs, and 
if you’ve ever been on the Carson River, you 
know what I’m talking about. That was their 
ritual place. That took place at nighttime, and 
you could hear this whooping and hollering 
all night long. 

Another incident, one time, there was two 
fellows who came up to the ranch, wondering 
if we had any work for them to do. They were 
hitchhiking up to Virginia City. One of them 
happened to be Jack Dempsey. I guess he ran 
out of money so he walked from Wabuska 
clear over to our ranch. That’s quite a few 
miles. He stayed almost a week and helped 


pick potatoes and I’d say he was quite a worker. 
We never knew that at the time that he was 
going to be a world champion prizefighter. 
The acquaintance came about remembering 
when my brother was a prizefighter under 
the nickname of Buddy Francis. He got 
chumming around with Jack Dempsey when 
he was here for quite a while. He fought a 
couple of exhibition fights with Jack Dempsey. 

Another experience, we had a cloudburst 
just south of our house which had washed the 
railroad track out. Governor Boyle and Key 
Pittman was on that particular train, and, of 
course, they were stranded. So they walked 
over to the house and then the following 
morning, Dad finally got the buggy and drove 
them on into Carson. I remember those two 
staying over at our house. That acquaintance 
with Senator Key Pittman carried me into our 
fish and game programs. He was one of the 
sponsors [of] the Pittman-Robertson Act. He 
recalled that incident many times. 

In those days they used to come around 
and do campaigning. They used to bring 
cigars and bottles of whiskey and they went 
around in their buggies and conversed with 
people. They’d go out and they’d meet the 
working people and try to make sure that they 
were taken to town to vote, and so on and so 
forth. I still remember that. You don’t forget 
even when you’re six, seven years old things 
that happen, when you start reminiscing. That 
was one incident that I thought ought to be 
brought out. 

Another thing that we had in those days, 
there used to be what we called hobos. They 
always followed the railroad tracks and then 
they’d come over to the ranch and ask for 
something to eat. I remember Mother never 
turned any of them away. She’d either give 
them a loaf of bread and sausage, or whatever 
it was. Most of them always offered to do 
some work for their meal. And we’d either 
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get them to chop wood, or whatever they 
wanted to do. Some of them would just eat 
the food, and say “thank you,” and leave. They 
were always very polite and you could always 
trust them—never stealing anything. Things 
is changed now—you don’t have that. 

Lots of times, people coming around like 
that, some of them would turn out that they 
were actually people looking for work. We 
had one who stayed over and got a job with 
us and stayed for quite a while. But every 
time the train would go by, or an automobile, 
he’d always go hiding. As long as there was 
nobody that came to the ranch, he was with 
our group; but somebody came that he didn’t 
know, he’d always go into hiding. He’d take 
off in the field or go someplace and hide. So, 
Dad kept him around about a month or two, 
and after a while he began to wonder if he 
wasn’t a fugitive from the law. So he decided 
he’d better get rid of him because you never 
knew what he might have done in case he was 
ever caught. Well, that’s about the story of the 
ranch and things that took place. 




2 

My Work in Agricultural Business 


In 1918, Dad sold the ranch and we 
moved to Dayton; he purchased another small 
ranch which was west of Dayton. The reason 
for that was so that we could go to school in 
Dayton. At that time, I was getting to the age 
that I didn’t care whether I went to school 
or not. I went to school there for a year. In 
1920, we sold that little ranch and we moved 
to Sparks, Nevada. 

My folks bought a house on C Street, 
which was in the 400 block. They purchased 
a grocery store which was on the corner of 
Eighth and B. It was owned by the Benetti 
brothers. We ran that for about two years 
until the railroad people (at the time it was 
an all railroad town), the workers, went on 
a strike. The Southern Pacific got stubborn 
about it and they stuck it out. The workers 
lost out and so did we. 

The strike, actually, was all in Sparks. It 
was the railroad people, and they had about 
750 people working on the railroad and the 
shops. When they went out, the Southern 
Pacific just started bringing in other people 
from other areas and froze the people in 


Sparks out. In those days, everybody that 
worked charged on their account; in other 
words, they worked in the railroad shops and 
on the fifteenth and the first, we got paid. They 
had to move out when they lost their jobs— 
some that owned their homes just stayed, 
but the majority moved out and went back 
to work under different names in different 
areas—Carlin, Imlay, Roseville, and so on. 
They Went back to work for the railroad, but 
most of them changed their names so they 
could go to work for them, because they 
figured the Southern Pacific wouldn’t hire 
them. 

So we had to close the grocery store 
because we had taken the stand “NO SCABS 
ALLOWED IN OUR STORE.” So the 
Southern Pacific sort of resented it, and I 
guess the people that went to work there knew 
it wouldn’t be appreciated if they traded with 
us. So we decided that it was the best thing to 
do was close the store. 

Well, my father felt that the laboring 
people had a cause and we tried to help them 
out, and we just made a mistake. We did get 
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involved in one thing; one night they took 
one of our tracks. We had a Ford delivery 
truck. Somebody took it one night and they 
took one of the guys that was working in the 
shop and took him out here by the Wedekind 
mine and tarred and feathered him. So then 
the policemen for the Southern Pacific and 
the Sparks police, they thought we were in 
on it. We had a hard time explaining that 
the truck was left there parked at the store. 
In those days, we didn’t even take the keys 
out of it. Of course, the people that were 
taken out, they were brought before us and 
then they knew that we weren’t the ones. We 
almost got involved in something that we 
were innocent of. 

They raised funds among themselves. We 
would extend credit to them and they would 
go out and raise funds. So that we could help 
support those families, Dad went along with 
the credit until they raised the funds. Well, it 
got to the point that the funds just were not 
available and we just found ourselves with a 
lot of big accounts that just were not going 
to get paid. 

Well, we went along as far as we could and 
finally we ran out of money, too. The money 
was hard for them to raise because the longer 
they stayed out, the harder for people to raise 
funds. It made a hardship on everybody, and 
they lost the strike. So that’s one experience 
that we had with the strikers. It wasn’t to our 
benefit, I’ll tell you that. So in 1923, we bought 
a ranch on Sullivan Lane. I’m still living on it. 

Swift and Company 

I went out to work on my own—the ranch, 
was too small— I started with the Nevada 
Packing Company. That was run by R. E. Rose 
and Johnny Blum. And there was a fellow by 
the name of [Charles J.] Hooper. He was really 
the general manager. And having bought 


merchandise from them, I knew them pretty 
well, so I went up there one day and asked 
them if they had a job for me. “Sure, we’ll 
put you to work.” So I worked in the bacon 
department, wrapping bacon and wrapping 
smoked hams. And finally, I worked in the 
lard department, canning lard, and things 
like that. Then Swift and Company bought 
the Nevada Packing Company. So then I was 
transferred over to the plant on Ralston Street. 
A fellow by the name of Robert B. Biggar 
was the manager. A fellow by the name of C. 
Morrison was the superintendent and I went 
in as an assistant to Morrison. 

I worked there for two years and then a 
fellow by the name of H. Rogers came out of 
Chicago and was the district manager. I guess 
he figured I was doing a pretty good job here. 
They’d had some problem in Oakland in the 
dairy and poultry department and butter 
and egg department, and wanted to know if 
I’d like to go take a job over there and see if I 
could take charge of the sales department. So 
I went to Oakland. I worked there for about 
two or three years. I went out and studied the 
city of Oakland, San Pablo, San Leandro, and 
Emeryville; that was my territory. 

So I used to put on demonstration 
sales for the stores. It really meant a lot of 
work, Saturdays and Sundays and so forth. 
So my sales showed such good results that 
finally, I was put in charge of the entire sales 
department. Later on, they wanted to transfer 
me to manage the plant in El Paso, Texas. 
That’s something that I didn’t appreciate, 
going so far from home. In fact, I was rather 
homesick because I sort of missed the family, 
so I decided to come back to Reno. 

So Louis Swift, who was the son of 
the founder of the company—he was the 
president, actually—took the trouble to come 
out and see me. He tried to sell me the great 
future I had with Swiff and Company, tried 
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to convince me that I should go back to work 
for Swift, that I had put so much time with the 
company and had quite an investment, and I 
really had a good future and theyd still like to 
have me go down to El Paso, Texas. If I didn’t 
want El Paso, they’d put me wherever I wanted 
to go. I said that I would think about it. There 
was no future for me in the Reno plant. The 
plant was too small and there was no room 
for advancement. They wanted to send me 
somewhere where I’d really have a chance for 
advancement. Well, after thinking about it for 
a couple of weeks, I finally let him know that 
I was not going to go back with them. So he 
wrote me a very nice letter. In fact, it said if I 
ever changed my mind, just to let him know 
about it—I had a job with them any time. I 
was rather proud of that. 

The Nevada Poultry Producers 

It was in 1929 that I came back to Nevada, 
and my father and I went into the raising of 
potatoes. We leased the ranch from Ralph 
Smith and Charles Gault, and planted 
potatoes for about two years. 

In 1931, we got an idea that maybe the 
potato business wasn’t so good—it was 
hard work and I had ambition of going into 
some business, having worked for Swiff and 
Company in the distribution of poultry 
products and turkeys, and butter and dairy 
products. And I rather like that kind of a job. 
So we organized what we called the Western 
Poultry Association, which was a co-op. There 
was a man named Angelo Scanavino, who 
was the president; Clarence J. Thornton, the 
secretary-treasurer; and a fellow by the name 
of A. E. Kibble, Dewey Plumb, and Frank 
Mizell and myself were the originators. We 
operated that for about a year under that 
flame, and then we changed it to the Nevada 
Poultry Producers. 


So I worked the ranch in conjunction 
with the egg plant. When we first opened the 
branch, I used to drive over to the Humphrey 
warehouse. We had leased a small room from 
them. It took about a dollar-sixty to two 
dollars a week just to pay for the gas to drive 
back and forth; that was all we took out for my 
wages. We started out on a shoestring and the 
only way we would make it was not to pay any 
wages until we really got into the business of 
distributing eggs on a large scale. We finally 
began to sell Safeway and other stores, and 
we got to the point where our sales were such 
[that] we had to begin hiring candlers. We just 
grew by leaps and bounds because there was a 
lot of egg producers in this area at that time. 

I used to speak before the members of 
the Farm Bureau, and tried to advise the egg 
producers to spend their time at the ranch 
producing more eggs and better quality eggs, 
and let someone else do the distributing for 
them rather than spending all day around 
town trying to peddle eggs and neglecting 
their chickens. So that really went over, 
because they got better production and better 
quality eggs that brought two or three cents 
more per dozen. They more than doubled 
their profits, because they were getting bigger 
production and less mortality by keeping the 
houses cleaner. 

So then we branched out into Fallon— 
went out there and we did the same thing. We 
started talking to the Farm Bureau members; 
we got those egg producers together. We 
finally got to the point that we were getting six 
to seven hundred cases of eggs out of Fallon 
alone, each week. 

The return to the producer was from a 
dollar and a half to two dollars a case more 
than they’d ever gotten anywhere else, based 
on market price. It really turned out to be a 
good deal as far as the farmer was concerned. 
Of course, we continued preaching for quality 
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eggs—the better the quality, the better prices 
for them. We got a lot of distribution. 

And we also exported eggs. I’d store 
maybe two, three thousand cases of eggs. And 
in the wintertime, when eggs became scarce, 
we would dispose of our storage eggs. If we 
happened to get a real cold winter, better the 
prices. The surplus, we would export them 
East or sell them in Los Angeles. So we got to 
the point where we were distributing close to 
eight hundred cases a week out of the Nevada 
Poultry Producers during the winter months. 

Then we got together with the Norbest 
turkey growers, which was the Northwestern 
Turkey Growers Association. It was headed 
by a fellow by the name of A. Byars, who 
worked out of Salt Lake City. We formed 
a turkey growers association of Nevada, 
and we became the prime distributor for 
Norbest turkeys. We installed poultry picking 
facilities; we picked turkeys and chickens. We 
exported a lot of turkeys. That continued to be 
a success until I left, and the operation began 
to go the other way. 

Along Wedekind Road, here, was known as 
“little Petaluma.” In those days we supplied the 
entire area—Carson City, Lallon Hawthorne, 
Tonopah, and a lot of other areas in California 
north and west of us. We had quite a few 
producers in Gardnerville, also. They brought 
the eggs to us. Then finally, Gardnerville 
formed their own co-op down there. Then we 
used to get eggs out of Litchfield, Susanville; 
they joined the Nevada Poultry Producers. 
So it really got to be quite an organization 
until things changed. Then came automation 
in the producing of eggs, and the California 
producers went on such a big scale that they 
just ran everybody out of the egg producing 
business in Nevada. We were forced to buy 
eggs out of California and Idaho in order 
to supply our customers. So that’s when we 
finally got busy and got a law passed and 


got the department of agriculture from the 
university to start enforcing the law on egg 
grades. They operated out of the Cladianos 
Building on Second Street. I can’t remember 
all the names, but they worked out of that 
office there, and it was quite successful. In 
other words, there was quite a time there that 
Mr. Charles Burke and Lee Burge condemned 
a lot of these outside eggs, so it helped us. And 
I think, had the war not come along when 
it did, the Nevada Poultry Producers would 
have been a real success in this state. 

Did we have any opposition in getting 
this law through the legislature? No, because 
the main legislator here was controlled by 
the farming industry. Any time you wanted 
to do something for the farmer, there was 
some opposition by the local producers 
that would do their own peddling, and they 
figured they would be jeopardized by this 
inspection. We had to convince them it was 
for their own protection, because the low 
quality eggs coming out of Salt Lake City and 
Idaho and California was really eventually 
going to take their market away from them 
anyway. So we overcame the opposition, but 
some opposition did come up in that respect. 
They thought that we were trying to control 
not only the outside but the local producers, 
too. They didn’t have the facilities to grade 
their eggs properly. What they thought we 
were trying to do was channel everything 
through the Nevada Poultry. That wasn’t the 
truth. What we were after was to really protect 
our local industry and we wanted them to 
come through our association because they 
were really competing with us and hurting 
our other producers. So you had opposition 
no matter what you tried to do, but the 
opposition was very minor. 

Another thing which was bad for Nevada, 
we had this Nevada Packing Company and 
I think there were about a hundred and 
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thirty people worked there. Then we had 
the Humphrey Supply Company and there 
were about eighty or ninety working, and 
somehow—I don’t know whether it was 
through the lack of production in Nevada 
or whether it was the competition from 
outside—the Nevada Packing Company went 
out of business, Humphrey Supply Company 
went out of business. Then there was another 
little group that formed the Nevada Pack 
and they operated for quite a while, but 
they finally couldn’t make it either. They 
just couldn’t fight this outside competition 
on such a scale. But really what turned the 
tide is when the chain stores began to move 
in here. I think that there was an industry 
here—I would say that there was at least 
three to five hundred people involved in these 
industries. We don’t have it any more—it’s 
outside now, which is not healthy either for 
Nevada. Of course, gambling came into the 
picture and that took over some of the slack 
that we were getting. But I’d rather have these 
packers in here, which was an outlet for our 
cattle people. We have one now, the People’s 
Packing Company of Yerington; they have 
stuck it out, but that’s about the only one 
that you can really name that operates on a 
large scale, takes care of some of our cattle 
business. Nevada Packing Company was quite 
a factor, and so was Humphrey Supply. There 
was an encouragement for people to raise 
hogs, sheep, and cattle, as they had a market 
for them. 

The co-ops are very seldom successful for 
the reason [that] there seems to be a jealousy 
that develops among the farmers themselves 
for one reason or other. I think that’s the 
reason that the egg producers in central 
California had so much trouble. They went 
broke and consolidated with other co-ops. I 
think, as some of those farmers were elected 
directors, there was always someone that felt 


the directors was receiving better prices and 
better grades. The same problems existed 
with. us. There was always a certain jealousy 
there when it came to electing directors. 
The directors felt that they should be paid 
for attending the meetings and running the 
association. It’s something that you can’t 
overcome completely. 

It’s a pretty competitive business. Even 
within the co-op, the farmers themselves was 
giving us competition among themselves. 
Some of them would do this, which was wrong; 
we had our by-laws and certain regulations. 
When they signed up with Nevada Poultry, 
they would agree to bring all their eggs to us. 
Well, during the time that there was a scarcity 
of eggs, instead of bringing all their eggs to us, 
they would go and peddle half of them direct 
to the grocer and get a higher price and then 
bring the surplus to us. The only time that we 
got most all the eggs was in the springtime 
when they couldn’t sell the eggs on the 
open market. Then we became the dumping 
ground for the members and nonmembers. 
The members, actually, were not very loyal. 
Although they had signed this agreement, 
we had [problems] with them. If we tried to 
enforce it, then they got mad and withdrew 
from the association. And then they would try 
to get their neighbors to withdraw also. You 
sort of had to tread the line and actually put up 
with that kind of nonsense. They were actually 
working against themselves by being chislers. 
And that’s exactly what it was. I consider that 
to be the main factor of the failure of the 
Nevada Poultry after I left. When I was with 
them, I tried to keep them in line. I used to 
go and speak to them and try to show them 
the right thing and the wrong thing that they 
were doing to themselves. 

It wasn’t hard to point to anyone in 
particular who did that. A grocery man, for 
example, would go out and pick up the eggs 
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over at his chicken ranch. Maybe he’d pick 
up four or five cases, and then the producer 
would bring in the rest. It was easy to run it 
down, due to a sudden drop in his delivery. 
Then wed go over and try to convince him 
that it was the wrong thing to do and [he] 
was not helping himself because all he was 
doing was creating this competition among 
ourselves. The only thing that was actually 
happening [was that] we were becoming 
merely a storing plant for their surplus. This 
occurred during the time that the eggs were 
plentiful. Of course, then they had no market 
for them. Then we became the great heroes. 
We advanced them so much money and we 
paid the balance after the storage season 
was over. And the eggs sold. They were 
actually giving themselves the wrong kind of 
competition. But, that’s human nature. So it 
was my job to keep them convinced that they 
ought to bring all their eggs here and not be 
greedy because they could get a dollar extra a 
case sometimes during that shortage season. 

Co-ops are all right in this sense: if they 
have the proper method of marketing their 
products, it can work to the advantage of the 
farmer. But co-ops in some areas are very 
successful, and in some areas they’re not. In 
the areas that they have developed what they 
call a quality product and where you have 
producers that are really dedicated toward 
the co-op [and] are doing something for 
themselves, they are successful. 

But if you have a group of farmers who 
are more or less diversified farmers—let’s 
say, take the producers of the eggs in Nevada. 
They were diversified, most of them. They had 
hay, potatoes, cattle, and they produced eggs. 
Now, some of those people brought in eggs 
that were a disgrace, actually, to themselves. 
But they expected to get the same prices out 
of their eggs as, say, maybe their neighbor, 
who gave all their time to producing eggs 


and produced a high quality egg. Some would 
get seven dollars and a half a case for their 
eggs, and some only get five dollars. Well, 
the reason for that was that their eggs [were] 
graded so low— that he could not understand. 
To some farmers, an egg was an egg; this 
created hard feelings. So they brought you 
a case of eggs—and they figured that if his 
neighbor got seven and a half dollars a case, 
for example, he should have got ten dollars a 
case. Well, that wasn’t the case, and we had to 
explain to them the reason for a lower price. 
It was really an educational program. 

We did everything] to show them how to 
produce high quality eggs. We were able to get 
good results from most of them by preaching 
to them to keep producing quality eggs. Then 
I finally got permission from the [producers 
to establish a policy that] “We’re going to 
continue to run Nevada Poultry Producers 
on a quality basis. And I want the power that 
when these people bring in the type of eggs 
that aren’t up to standard, I want to kick them 
out of the association.” So we did that. 

I went through. Fallon and different areas 
that we met through the Farm Bureau and 
I would bring that up and I would get the 
good producers to back me that either these 
people brought their standard of eggs up in 
the grade, or otherwise we just didn’t want 
to handle [them] for two reasons: One, the 
quality was not there. It was hard for us to sell. 
Secondly, they were creating this animosity, 
thinking, “Well, he robbed me and he paid 
you more money than he paid me.” Well, it 
was really done on a quality basis. They were 
on a grade basis. 

It was hard to convince some of these 
farmers who were diversified. You know, 
they’ll find a nest of eggs. For instance (you 
know if you’ve been on a farm), I know we 
used to find eggs sometimes in the haystack 
or in the manger, ten or fifteen or twenty. Well, 
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that’s where some of them were brought in. 
Or, a lot of farmers wouldn’t clean their eggs. 
They just took the eggs, put them in a case 
and brought them in. We couldn’t sell them 
for quality eggs and it was too expensive 
to clean them. We didn’t want to put in a 
cleaning machine, because then the people 
who brought in clean eggs would be charged 
for the operation of running this machine. 
So what we’d do—we’d sell them to the baker 
shop. In those days, the bakers bought a lot 
of fresh eggs for their cakes and stuff like that. 

Then finally, we went into the freezing of 
eggs. We started canning eggs and we would 
take all these eggs that were like that and 
we would wash them, because washed eggs 
do not keep. So we would put these eggs in 
the washing machine. It was a large tray and 
water. And then we’d break them into cans and 
freeze them, the whole eggs. Some of them, 
we’d separate the yolks, but very few of them. 
Most of them were whole eggs. And we’d sell 
them to the bakers in frozen cans, so much 
a pound. Well, those people naturally were 
penalized, because we would have to pay for 
the washing, the cleaning, and we’d try to keep 
the labor separate from the ones that brought 
in good eggs. So their cost naturally was less. 

One thing that was an advantage that we 
had over private enterprise, they had what 
they call the cooperative banks. When we 
borrowed money, we could borrow money 
from two to three percent cheaper than a 
private enterprise could. So, actually, that 
was another business encouraged by the 
government, to go against private enterprise. 
So these co-ops [had] actually been in 
competition with the private enterprise. Now 
whether that’s helped the egg producers in the 
long run or not, I don’t know. 

I know that Swift and Company were 
in the egg business. Armour and Company 
were in the egg business. And I know that 


when I was with Swift and Company, as an 
example, before I went into the co-op, we 
used to handle carloads and carloads of eggs. 
Now we treated the farmers just as good as 
the co-op did, because we tried to pay the 
farmer just as much as we could, because 
we wanted their eggs. We had competition; 
Armour wanted their eggs, Cudahy wanted 
their eggs, and so on. 

The co-op was very popular for a while. 
A lot of good producers, began to break away 
from the co-op to peddle their own eggs 
instead of going through the co-op. That’s 
what destroyed the Poultry Producers of 
Central California because the farmers could 
not make it through the co-op. So they— 
the big producer—started going and selling 
their own eggs direct. They were producing 
a quality egg, and they felt that there was no 
reason to pay seven cents a dozen to pay a 
bunch of people sitting in the office of the 
Poultry Producers of Central California. 

Private enterprise is different. In other 
words, a co-op becomes just like another 
government agency: too much help and not 
much work, You don’t actually have to meet 
a payroll out of your own pocket. It works 
this way: At the end of the month you figure 
what your cost of doing business [was], and 
then you subtract from the farmer exactly 
what it takes to do business. So you have no 
problem of making a profit or breaking even. 
You understand? Where private enterprise, 
you pay for the eggs. Now, it’s up to you to 
make a profit to meet your payroll. Where in 
the co-op, it’s just like running a government 
business you run short of money. So you raise 
taxes. I never really believed in it, in co-op, 
and that’s one reason why I quit it. 

I felt that all we were doing was still 
encouraging competition against free 
enterprise, and free enterprise is what made 
this country. It’s made people ambitious. It 
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gave people incentives. And I think that you’ll 
find that a lot of these co-ops are going under 
just for that reason. Eventually, the agency 
grows to the point where you’ve got more 
employees, almost, than you have producers. 
It’s very simple. A lot of them won’t agree, but 
[it’s] just not fair. Why won’t the government 
loan Swift and Company money at two and 
three percent? Do you see my point? They’re 
handling farm products. But they can’t do 
that, you see, but the co-op can. You can 
borrow money, and if you lose it, it’s just one 
of those things. The co-op charges it off to 
bad experience. And away we go. But it’s all 
federal money. 

Returning now to the Poultry Producers’ 
operation, little by little, they began to develop 
better chicken houses, and the production got 
more or less to be twelve months a year. Our 
main production was in the spring in those 
[early] days, and in the winter, we practically 
had no production. But we began to develop 
different methods of having lights in the 
chicken houses, having better warmth, warmer 
houses, and then buying chicks staggered 
instead of buying them all at once. Some 
would get chicks in February, some would get 
them in March and April. So you actually had 
a production the year round. In the old days, 
they’d only get chicks in April, as an example. 
Well, the pullets would come in in October, 
and then you’d have maybe two, three months 
of laying season. Then the cold weather would 
hit it and they’d stop the production, and they’d 
come back in the spring. 

But they finally changed those methods, 
which they’re doing right now in California. 
They have almost a twelvemonth production, 
almost on an equal basis. You don’t have a real 
high peak production at one time of the year 
and then a real low production. They got away 
from that, because they’re trying to get away 
from the storing of eggs. 


Our storage became less all the time. We’d 
try to get more production during the time 
that there was a demand for eggs instead of 
having great big productions that start maybe 
in March or February and May and June. 
And then the hot weather would hit and the 
chickens would go into a moult, and then our 
production would go down. 

Our production really would begin to 
slip in August, when the hot weather really 
started. So then we’d begin to sell eggs out of 
storage. We’d get so many fresh eggs and we’d 
pull so many out of the icebox, and that’s how 
we disposed of our storage eggs. 

So we tried to get the production. The 
high price of eggs, actually, was always in 
the wintertime. The higher price would start 
in August and then they would go up until 
the first of the year. Then from the first of 
the year, your prices would begin to decline 
again. California had the earlier season and 
they began to get an earlier production. 
Then, finally, as I said, they began to develop 
different methods of buying the chicks at a 
different time and getting better production 
at the peak price. So our storage production 
went down more and more each spring. That 
was a good thing because when you stored 
eggs, people didn’t want to buy stored eggs. 
When you sold storage eggs, you always had 
to sell them at a cheaper price, anyway. But 
it was one way of getting rid of the spring 
production, to store them. 

We used to dip them in pure mineral oil, 
we bought from the Union Oil Company 
or Standard Oil Company. And we’d dip 
these eggs and then put them in storage at 
a temperature we held at around twenty- 
nine, the eggs would freeze. We’d try to keep 
them as close to freezing point as possible, 
because the keeping quality was much better. 
At first we stored eggs without dipping and 
the shrinkage was such that we would have a 
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great loss during the recandling period. We 
would heat the mineral oil to 90 degrees and 
wed dip the egg three dozen at a time and 
it would preserve the moisture in the eggs. 
What will deteriorate an egg is when you lose 
the moisture [through] evaporation. So by 
dipping them in oil, you can pull eggs out of 
storage and youd think they was freshly laid 
because the moisture was still way up there. 

Was that a pioneering experiment? Well, 
yes, we started that here. Of course, we 
learned that by reading what other people did 
back East and in California. So we developed 
the same methods here. We used to store 
around three or four thousand cases of eggs 
a year. We used to dip all eggs. Of course, 
they’ve got away from it now—dipping eggs. 
The minute we received the eggs, we would 
dip them and set them aside, and the oil would 
actually disappear. In those days they had no 
refrigeration in the stores. They were merely 
stored in baskets or in cases on the counter. 
The keeping quality in the store improved 
by about eighty percent by dipping them in 
mineral oil. 

So we’d dip even the fresh eggs and then 
put them out in the store, because of the fact 
that they had no refrigeration. So the keeping 
quality was actually a lot better. As you go 
along, you learn to preserve things better than 
we did in the old times. A lot of the eggs that 
were put on the counter, if they didn’t sell 
them within five or six days, during the hot 
weather, they weren’t very good. They were 
only good for cooking when you took them 
home. You had a lot of trouble. We found that 
through this method of dipping that, well, 
our return was from eighty to ninety percent 
better. And there was less spoilage and less 
complaints from the public. 

We had a number of problems during the 
Depression. The funniest thing that happened 
to the Nevada Poultry Producers, Inc.—. I 


remember a fellow by the name of Roy Frisch. 
(We used to bank at the Riverside.) It was on 
a Saturday afternoon, and I was late bringing 
the money over to the bank. The bank closed 
at noon, and I had not made up my bank 
deposit— we had about eighteen hundred 
dollars to deposit. So I called Mr. Frisch at the 
bank, and he said, “Well, you come on over,” 
and he wanted to know what time I’d be there. 

I said, “Well, it will be around two-thirty, 
three o’clock.” So I went over, knocked on the 
door. It was about two-thirty, and I had about 
eighteen hundred and some-odd dollars. So 
I deposited it, and that was the last day that 
the bank was open. 

We found ourselves with a lot of checks 
outstanding, and the money tied up in the 
bank. So we were desperate. We didn’t know 
whether to close the place up or not. So I went 
around and talked to the producers and I said, 
“Well, the only thing we could do is sell your 
eggs on a cash basis, as much as we can, and 
then pay you. But what’s outstanding, you’re 
just going to have to wait.” They were willing 
to go on that basis. So we operated on that 
basis. I ran an ad—it was merely a bluff—that 
Nevada Poultry Producers Inc. was going to 
operate just as they did before, we were going 
to take care of our customers, and so on and so 
forth. So we had some that we extended credit 
Ito], because the farmers brought their eggs 
to us and they had to wait for their money, 
too. We made a lot of friends that way—it 
really worked, but we still didn’t have enough 
money to operate. 

So Ii went over to the First National 
Bank—it was Mr. W. J. Harris and Mr. R. 
Kirman. Mr. Harris had come from Dayton, 
Nevada, and knew my family pretty well. So I 
gave them the hard luck story that we had to 
give them, Of course, we never banked with 
them. It was really a hard thing to approach. 
So I finally talked Mr. Harris into listening to 
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me. My problem involved a lot of producers— 
wasn’t just hurting me, it was hurting all these 
producers. And it was really something that, 
economically, was hurting the entire state. So 
we had a lot at stake. 

So Mr. Kirman and Mr. Harris says, “Well, 
you know the reason we’re open is because we 
re not so liberal with our money. 

I says, “I realize that. But we need five 
thousand dollars.” We either have to get it, or 
we’re just going to go out of business. I see no 
other way out.” 

And he said, “Well, let us think about it.” 

So I worked like a son-of-a-gun to keep 
the customers. One day they walked in, both 
of them, Mr. Kirman and Mr. Harris. I was 
running around with an apron on, loading 
trucks and working. They walked around the 
plant for quite a while and looked the whole 
operation over, and pretty soon they came 
over and said, “Well, we’ve been watching 
you, and if you work like this all the time, like 
you’ve been doing today, I think we’ll take a 
chance with you.” Well, that saved us. 

So I went over to the bank and they 
drew up the note. We got the board to pass 
a resolution authorizing me to sign the note 
and borrow the money. So that’s how I became 
acquainted with Mr. Kirman. In about a 
year’s time, we paid the note back. So it was 
through Mr. Harris and Mr. Kirman, actually, 
that saved the Nevada Poultry Producers Inc. 
And, as I say, I was acquainted with Mr. Harris 
through my folks in Dayton. He came from 
Dayton, Nevada. 

The Nevada Poultry Producers bought a 
building; it was owned by Mr. Pearl Upson. 
It was a fifty-by-sixty block building at 338 
Evans Avenue. As we progressed, we added 
additions to it. We made four additions. I did 
all the supervising on that. Instead of giving it 
out on contract, I merely hired carpenters and 
plumbers and stuff like that. As an example, 


we had one building and we had two bids: 
one was sixteen thousand some-odd dollars, 
and another one bid fifteen thousand, so I 
talked the directors into letting me go ahead 
and hire the personnel that we needed to put 
up the same kind of building, which met city 
codes and stuff like that. Having already put 
in three other additions on this same basis, 
they decided to let me go ahead. We wound 
up paying less than eight thousand dollars 
for the addition that the lowest bid was over 
fifteen thousand dollars! So we felt that we 
practically saved double the money that we 
would have by letting it out on a bid. 

And we can understand that. A contractor 
that bids on something doesn’t know what he’s 
going to run into. We were fortunate. In those 
days, of course, when you hired somebody, 
they gave you eight hours’ work. We put in 
everything according to city code. But I mean, 
it was quite a surprise to me that we could build 
the building for about half of what it could have 
been built for, if we had let it out on a contract. 
That’s not always the case; we operated that. 
The building that we had put in, in addition, 
was put on the Western Pacific railroad land. 
We leased the land from the Western Pacific. 
And the reason that they leased it to us, we 
handled a lot of feed for the producers; we 
shipped it by railroad and we had a spur track. 
So they gave us a long-term lease at a dollar a 
year, as far as the land was concerned. 

Actually, what started the downfall of 
the Nevada Poultry Producers was the war. 
A lot of those young people went to war, and 
a lot of the folks found that they had a big 
job to do without any help. It was hard to 
get help on the ranch. So they just took the 
jobs themselves and just let the egg business 
go. I really attribute the downfall of our egg 
producers in the state to the war—World War 
II. It really turned the trend. A lot of people 
went into town because they could get a job 
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and make good money, and they couldn’t 
make it on the farm. And after they got the 
taste of the city, they just didn’t want to go 
back to the farm, that’s all. 

We have a few still going—producing eggs 
but not enough. I’d say ninety-five percent 
of the eggs right now used in Nevada are 
imported. We should actually be producing 
and exporting. So we’ve neglected agriculture 
in Nevada. That-’s what happened to the sheep 
business. It’s happened to the cattle business. 
We certainly have neglected agriculture in 
Nevada, and I think that’s one of the most 
stable economies that we should be pushing 
at all time. I hope, some day, that we take 
hold again because Nevada is a great state for 
production. 

The Farmers Exchange 

When I had to quit [Nevada Poultry 
Producers], of course nobody knew the 
reason why. I got involved in this War Food 
Administration. Of course, it was a war deal, 
planned in advance, which I’m not going 
to divulge now—I’m not supposed to. I left 
the plant—nobody knew why. So I opened 
the Farmers Exchange for the purpose of 
distributing war food products, buying 
surplus eggs, surplus butter, and other 
products needed by the arm forces. We could 
requisition it if we had to for the armed forces. 

Nevada Poultry got pretty mad at me 
about it. Some of the producers—they had 
meetings—they decided to take five cents a 
dozen cheaper for their eggs in order to fight 
me. Well, all they did was worked against 
themselves, which was wrong. I paid the 
regular market price for them, so a lot of 
the producers began to break away from the 
Nevada Poultry and came over to me. 

Clarence Thornton was the director 
and secretary (Nevada Poultry). Angelo 


Scanavino—I think I already mentioned 
him—he was the president. A. E. Kibble was 
a director. Dewey Plumb was a director, and 
so was Frank Mizell, and Charles Lawrence. 
He had a chicken ranch out here by Moana 
Springs. He was in—actually in the production 
of highbred Leghorn hens. In Fallon we had 
John Mall, George Miller, a fellow by the name 
of Swanson, Carl Johnson. Then as far as 
shippers is concerned, we had Whitney, Mrs. 
Martha Baumann, Fulkerson—there were so 
many, I actually can’t remember them all, but 
we had practically all the producers in Fallon. 
They were all members of the co-op. 

And what we did, we held back a cent for 
a dozen eggs which went into the building 
funds. Then we held back a cent and it was 
given to them in stocks. It accumulated, and 
eventually, when they disposed of the plant, 
everyone got paid off in their stocks. 

Well, there was a lot of economic factors; a 
lot of people in Nevada went out of the poultry 
business when the war came, in particular. 
They could make more money by going to 
work in the ammunition plants down in 
Hawthorne or the naval station at Fallon. So 
a lot of people began to get money that they 
weren’t making on the ranch and they just 
began to liquidate their chicken business. So 
that was another bad thing for the Nevada 
Poultry Producers. A lot of people just went 
out of the producing business of poultry and 
eggs. 

So in 1939, I established the Farmers 
Exchange. Then a fellow by the name of Art 
Champagne was made the manager; he was 
our bookkeeper at the time that I was running 
it. I opened up the Farmers Exchange, and 
I had two reasons: one was that I was to 
handle some of this War Food Administration 
surplus food like eggs, poultry, turkeys, meats 
and dairy products. And we were to supply 
the bases with a lot of whatever product was 
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needed. So we became actually an agent for 
the War Food Administration in this area. 

Then the Nevada Poultry Producers, I 
guess they felt that I had no right to quit, 
having been there for ten years, and go into 
competition with them. Well, it was one of 
those things that I had to, actually. When I 
knew that I had to work for the government, 
was a dollar-a-year man, that’s what they 
call it. So I ran the business in conjunction 
with the War Food Administration. And we 
handled all the surplus eggs paid for them, 
and we kept track of them. The government 
refunded us, and whatever we sold, of course, 
we went back to the government, also. We 
were allotted thirty cents a case for handling 
this war surplus on eggs, which wasn’t very 
much, but that’s all there was allowed. The 
only advantage that we did have was that we 
were allowed a cent and a half a dozen for 
what we sold to the bases. We were allowed 
a cent and a half on poultry that was sold to 
the bases. So it was volume; it wasn’t really 
profitable, but it wasn’t losses, either. 

Well, anyhow, then the Nevada Poultry 
Producers tried to get the poultry men against 
me. They’d have meetings, and they’d start 
cutting prices, selling eggs way below market 
prices, and give the producers less money. 
Well, the producers didn’t stand for that very 
long. So they operated for about two, three 
years, I guess—or four—before they finally 
closed it out. They checked the prices that 
they were getting from the Nevada Poultry 
Producers for their eggs, and they checked 
what we were paying. Naturally, we were 
paying more money than they were receiving 
from the Nevada Poultry Producers. Some of 
them were taking some to the Nevada Poultry 
in order to retain their members ip, and then 
bringing over half of their eggs over to us. 
The Farmers Exchange was private, and the 
Nevada Poultry was a co-op. Now, we were 


not fighting the Nevada Poultry Producers. 
We were running our business the way we felt 
that it should be run, and if we could afford 
to pay more money for the eggs, we did. Not 
just to take away the membership from them, 
but we needed eggs and we paid the price that 
we could afford to pay. And we were making 
a fair profit on our eggs, besides. When they 
closed the Nevada Producers, I offered to 
buy the building. They put a price on it of 
$24,000. So I bought the building, including 
the refrigeration and all. So I operated that in 
conjunction with the Farmers Exchange and 
we handled Birdseye products. 

We put in a poultry picking plant. We’d 
pick chickens and ducks and stuff like that. 
And that’s when it was really a profitable deal, 
picking wild birds. Anyway, when I bought 
it—and I put in a real department there where 
we handled poultry—we picked chickens, we 
picked wild ducks. And our three and four 
months of the year, actually, where our biggest 
profit was, was during the hunting season, 
picking wild game— chukars and pheasants, 
duck, and geese. And then we’d pick turkeys 
there also. 

I will talk a little more about the poultry 
picking business, we used to have two ways of 
picking, what we call a semiscald and a scald. 
We used to get a lot of Leghorn hens, and we 
would pick those at a water heat of about a 
hundred and ninety degrees. Now those are 
easy to pick, when you run them through on a 
chain. We had a dip tank, and it was controlled 
automatically, and you could set it at whatever 
heat you wanted. So they went into a hundred 
and ninety degrees, and all you had to do was 
just strip the feathers right off them. 

Then when we went for the semiscald, the 
water was at a hundred and twenty-three and 
a half. Now it was a cruel thing when you pick 
them that way, actually. You stick the chickens 
in the brain and the shock sort of loosens the 
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feathers, and they go through this hot water 
while they’re still actually kicking—they come 
out still kicking. That’s one way of pulling the 
feathers without skinning them. The water is 
not hot enough to loosen the feathers. You do 
that with the turkeys the same way. In other 
words, you have to stick them in the brain, 
and you cut their throat. They’re bleeding as 
they go through this hot water. They’re doing 
the same thing now. That’s what they call the 
semiscald. And the skin doesn’t come off. You 
have to stick them properly. 

Now they have developed—what you 
call—[an] electric knife. When you cut them, 
just below the head, it electrocuted them. And 
the shock—I guess they didn’t suffer anything, 
[but] the body, of course, flopped, and some of 
them would break their wings as they flopped 
going through this vat. And they’d come out 
on the other end. 

You had a bunch of pickers that picked the 
chickens. The chain goes continuously. You 
have two of them hanging up poultry, and 
one sticking them, and three or four to keep 
the chain going, and that’s where we’d pick. 
Sometimes we’d pick three, four thousand 
chickens a day. Many times we picked three 
thousand, four thousand chickens. That is 
especially on the hard scald. Now on the semi, 
we’d probably run maybe fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred, because they took longer 
and we’d have to get a better price for them. 

Of course, there was the keeping quality. 
You see, a scald chicken will not keep. In 
other words, you have to sell them quickly. 
Ordinarily, they were Leghorn hens or fryers. 
If the chain stores, for example, wanted to 
put on a special for a weekend, we would sell 
them maybe three thousand fryers, and we’d 
pick them on a Thursday, deliver Friday and 
Saturday, and they would be sold. If they keep 
them any longer than that, they began to get 


sour. When you semiscald them, then they 
can keep them for a week or two. 

Now the ducks, we’d pick them dry—you 
don’t scald them. We had picking machines 
also. They ran on a roller and they had these 
rubber things on them—we call them teats. 
You’d just put them on this roller and just 
pluck the feathers right off on a duck. Wow 
that was sort of a messy thing. Duck feather 
would fly all over the area. When we picked 
chickens, we wouldn’t pick ducks; or if we had 
any dressing to do, we wouldn’t pick ducks. 
We had certain days when we would pick 
ducks; and we’d have to wash the walls down, 
and the floor, and get all the feathers off. 

Pheasants was the same way—we’d 
semiscald those. And we did the same thing 
on chukars. But ducks are something that 
you can’t dip unless you put them through 
scalding water, because they have an oil 
that’s a preventative. In other words, the 
water doesn’t get to their skin unless it’s 
real hot, and it would have to be about two 
hundred and twelve degrees in order to get 
through their feathers. Or you could steam 
them. For instance, Canadian Honkers, 
now they were hard to pick, so we would 
scald them. We would run those through at 
about two hundred degrees and run them 
through the water, and that’s how we picked 
the honkers. 

So our poultry plant was really our main 
profitable business in the Silver White Poultry 
Products Inc., and we handled Birdseye. 
Birdseye, at that time, would only allow frozen 
foods to only one distributor and Silver White 
Poultry Products Inc. was the one. When 
I bought the building, we started handling 
Birdseye products. We operated the Silver 
White Poultry Products Inc. about twelve 
years. Then we sold the building to a fellow by 
the name of [Joseph L.] Peraldo and we closed 
the poultry department down there, and I 
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moved the poultry department downstairs 
in the Farmers Exchange building. 

We quit picking chickens because there 
was no more wild game. There was no turkeys; 
there was no chickens around here; so the 
poultry plant was not profitable as far as 
the picking operation was concerned. I was 
fortunate—I sold the building so we made 
enough profit in the operation of the Farmers 
Exchange that we were very well satisfied. 
And I was very happy to sell the building for 
what I paid for it. So then I concentrated on 
our poultry department and the rest of the 
operation with the Farmers Exchange, which 
is still operating. 

I started that In December of 1939. But 
from ’40, ’41, ’42, ’43, we got over half of 
the producers that the Nevada Poultry had 
because we paid the fair market price for 
the eggs. They could get more money out of 
me for cash than bringing them over to the 
Nevada Poultry, where they would have to 
wait for their money. So that wasn’t really 
my fault; it was competition, and there was 
nothing you could do about it. I paid the 
producer what I thought was a fair price, 
and I didn’t go out and give the eggs away, 
because it wasn’t necessary We graded them 
out good. So our producers actually began to 
do well; we not only got half of the, but finally 
got them all, until they finally Went Out of 
poultry business. And, as I say, during the 
war a lot of them did go out of business and 
didn’t go back in. 

There was still quite a few producers 
up until about ’45, ’46. And they kept 
going down—less producers all the time— 
to the point that finally we just started 
importing eggs. Ninety percent of the eggs 
sold in Nevada today are imported. So, in the 
meantime, Reno and Sparks has grown and 
then competition has grown with it. We were 
the only frozen food plant when Chism quit. 


We took over Birdseye and so we were actually 
the only one. Another outfit opened up in 
Sparks; it lasted about a year and a half with 
Birdseye. That’s when we took Birdseye over. 
Then we had it practically all to ourselves. 
Then there was another outfit that came in out 
of San Francisco, opened up across the street, 
next to the IXL Laundry. They sold frozen 
food products under the name of “19 Cent.” 
Then they had Polar and some other items. 
They operated for about a year and a half, and 
then they went out of business. We bought 
their stock and we took over their brand. 

Then United Grocers out of Sacramento 
began to come into Reno, and they started 
hauling here with their dry goods department 
and sort of made it a little rough one us, because 
United Grocers is what is called a grocerymen’s 
association. They formed a group in order to 
combat the chain stores. So they became quite 
a competitor to us, because a lot of these people 
who had signed up with them in order to get 
the dry goods groceries, they had to belong to 
the United Grocers. Well, by belonging to the 
United Grocers, of course, they felt the right 
thing to do was to buy frozen foods, until we 
became sort of very competitive. That was 
on the basis that we had to—actually had to 
undersell them in order to keep the customers, 
because they had an incentive of belonging to 
an association where they got a kickback. So 
we figured out what their kickback was, and so 
we met their prices. I think, right as of today, 
as far as frozen food is concerned, we do about 
eighty, ninety percent of the business, right in 
this area. Lindley went into the frozen food 
business in the last two years. They’re still in 
it. Union Ice were in the frozen food business 
from the time I started the Farmers Exchange, 
almost. And they went out of the frozen food 
business the last year. 

A lot of people think—all you have to do 
is go into business to make a lot of money. 
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But business is very competitive in the 
United States today on account of the big 
corporations. Unless you’re big enough now, 
you cannot stay in business. I don’t think it’s 
a healthy thing for the country, but there’s 
nothing you can do about it. 

It’s encouraged. It’s encouraged by the 
unions because it’s easier for them to go and 
sign up a lot of employees. As an example, 
take Safeway store, [the union likes to] sit 
down with the manager and sign up three 
thousand employees rather than go to each 
little individual store who has maybe five, six 
employees they’d rather have a big package. So 
they—the unions, actually have helped the big 
corporation grow because they sign up these 
chain stores or manufacturing plants. Then 
they try to-agitate their membership that that’s 
the place to buy because they are unionized 
organizations. I don’t think it’s a healthy thing 
for the country. Personally, I believe that big 
business and big government is not healthy for 
the people. It’s a method of regimentations. It’s 
a method where actually you don’t have any 
more incentive of even going into business or 
trying to do something for yourself other than 
just work for somebody. Because, as I said, we 
have grown too fast in government control. 
We have grown too fast in big corporations. 
There are certain things that can only be 
handled by big corporations, I grant that. In 
the retail end of it, particularly, they say, “Well, 
the groceries are cheaper if you go to a chain 
store.” I think that’s all misleading, actually. 
They have the advertising power and they have 
the buying power. But in the overall, they still 
have to pay the big executive, and they have 
these bureaucrats just like you have, actually, 
in government. So I don’t know whether in 
the final analysis, actually, that you are saving 
any money actually in dealing with the chain 
stores, but there is just nothing you can do 
about it. 


War Food Administration 

Well, I was involved in it. We had to 
take care of the [military] bases. One was 
the McCarran air field. There was one by 
Sacramento; it was McClellan Field. Wherever 
they needed some products, it was my job 
to procure eggs or butter or what it was that 
they had to have. We’d buy butter from the 
Minden Creamery, as an example, or the 
Crescent Creamery. At the time the Nevada 
Poultry was in business, we bought all their 
storage eggs, which was handled through our 
war food administrator, for the armed forces. 
And we allowed a certain amount of eggs. 
Well, it was actually rations on the per capita 
out to the trade. In other words, say a store 
handled a hundred cases a month prior to the 
rationing. Then we would put them down on 
the percentage basis of maybe [if] one [store] 
got a hundred before the war, then he was 
allowed eighty. Maybe another one had eighty, 
and then he was allowed fifty, and so on and so 
forth. So we tried to keep everybody supplied 
with the dairy products. 

But there was a program by the 
government that the government wanted to 
create—a psychology—a war hysteria, that’s 
what I called it. There was really no shortage 
of any food in America. We destroyed more 
than we actually consumed. But it was done 
for the purpose of making people realize that 
we were in a war. There was more meat wasted 
than was probably consumed. I know eggs, 
they were sold for fertilizers, sold for five and 
ten cents a case to the farmers, and you got 
a receipt, provided that they were dumped. 
We used to buy potatoes and then we’d take 
potatoes, go out and measure them in the pits, 
and they were not for public consumption. 
We would spray them so that they could not 
be used for public consumption and we’d 
sell them back to the farmer for cattle feed. 
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So actually, the War Food Administration, 
I think, was purposely set up not to make 
sure that everybody got ample food, but was 
to create a shortage. And we did create a 
shortage, because we aid waste a lot of food. 
We dumped a lot of food. There was a lot of 
butter that went to waste because the butter 
was held in the warehouses too long. There 
was a restriction put on butter and had to be 
rationed to the public, so when it went rancid, 
wed sell it to the soap companies, So that’s 
what happens when the government runs 
your business and everybody begins to run 
something they have no experience in. 

Maybe it was profiting to create a war 
psychology. I doubt that very much. That’s the 
attitude that our administration took with the 
war. While our men were fighting and dying; 
they felt that the people at home should do 
some sacrificing too. So, as I say, it was the 
thinking of some of the people in Washington, 
and some in other areas, that you must control 
people in order to do things right. I don’t agree 
with them. And I think it was proven during 
the war that we wasted more food that was 
necessary, that certainly a lot of people went 
without food. And to see this food wasted, just 
to create a war hysteria or war psychology, as 
I say, to me, it didn’t make sense. 

How much of that food went on the 
black market here? Well, there was a lot of 
it that went on the black market here. What 
percentage is hard to tell. There were a lot of 
people who made money. There were a lot of 
people in the War Food Administration that, 
I think, pocketed a lot of money, because 
you had a lot of stuff—a lot of eggs and a 
lot of butter and other dairy and poultry 
products that could be sold on the black 
market that nobody knew anything about. 
I know a friend of mine—. In California, 
they had a lot of butter stored that ran into, I 
don’t know, hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


They kept selling the butter from behind the 
pile out of a storage house, and when they 
took inventory it was always there, until they 
finally got caught. I think the fellow that was 
managing it, probably, was the innocent one. 
He got the blame for it and he hung himself. 
And the people who actually, in my mind, 
were responsible for doing it, they were the 
ones that made the money, but they didn’t 
hang themselves. In other words, they just let 
somebody else be the scapegoat. Knowing the 
man, I don’t think he had anything to do with 
it; but just the same, he was the one found 
guilty and he hung himself, a very reputable 
businessman, too. So there were a lot of things 
going on during the war that we used to see 
and here about. 

There were sergeants who were in charge of 
procuring poultry, egg, butter, meat and many 
other products; I’m not going to mention any 
names—but they’d come in and requisition a 
certain amount of eggs. And then we had to 
watch out that they were actually being used 
on the base. A lot of them would buy maybe 
fifty cases, and then try to sell twenty-five 
cases to the grocery stores. Wed caught several 
master sergeants doing that in our area alone, 
but that was going on all over the United 
States. So actually, in the manner that it was 
handled it was wrong, because you created a 
shortage, so you created a black market when 
we actually didn’t have a shortage. We didn’t 
have a shortage of anything. So all we did is 
just made it possible for somebody to be a 
crook. And for somebody to make a lot of 
money. And I’m proud that the auditing of my 
books was always right on top. I didn’t have to 
sell anything on the black market, and I didn’t. 

Actually, during the war years, I believe 
they were the most profitable years the country 
ever had. I did catch a lot of people in the black 
market. Then they created the OPA, if you 
remember. My brother [William F. Teglia] 
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worked in the meat enforcement department 
for a while. He didn’t like it, because it was a 
lot of people that was chiseling. And when 
he’d go to prosecute them and stuff like that, 
if they had a little pull, they’d get out of it. 
Finally, he just quit the job and let somebody 
else handle it, and he went back to butchering. 
But, as I say, the war created—a good deal as 
you recall Roosevelt allowed to do business, 
on a cost plus basis, no one could lose money 
doing business with the government. 

The War Food Administration lost sixty 
carloads of eggs, and they couldn’t figure 
out where they went. There was so much 
confusion in the War Food Administration 
they could not keep track of anything. They’d 
just channel these eggs into different areas and 
you’d lose track of them and somebody would 
turn it into cash. 

Another instance that I disliked very 
much—and we did catch several of them— 
they would weigh the poultry, and they had a 
way of removing the ink, and then they would 
put the gross weight down as the net weight. 
So that meant five to six pounds to a case. So 
we had a couple of thousand cases of poultry 
in the railroad refrigerated car. Well, they had 
two thousand cases—there was really a profit 
in it. You see, the government did not allow 
enough margin to the businessmen to actually 
make any money, so some of them resorted 
to chiseling which was wrong; but just the 
same, they encouraged it by not allowing 
enough profit. 

Now, another thing was wrong, and that I 
resented very much. We used to buy poultry, 
the War Food Administration did, under 
the Lend-Lease. We’d buy them from Swift 
and Company, any of the big packers. They 
would pay maybe thirty-five, thirty-four cents 
a pound. Those chickens would be packed 
and shipped to Canada under Lend-Lease. 
Then Canada would have a surplus; and then 


England, as an example, they’d say, “Well, 
they can’t ship poultry across the sea.” What 
they wanted was ham and bacon. It was a 
deal that everybody was out for themselves. 
So they would buy ham and bacon and so 
forth. Then we finally got to the point that 
we ran out of chickens here, so we would 
be buying chicken back from Canada. I 
remember bringing in carload after carload. 
We would pay twenty-six cents a pound to the 
Canadian government. They were really our 
own chickens. We had given to them on the 
Lend-Lease. After ninety days, they became 
the owners of the chickens. They would turn 
right around and sell them back to the United 
States because the Congress would only 
appropriate so much money, so that was one 
way of England getting some of our cash. I 
call that the “back door deal.” Now, on those 
chickens, if I bought them for distribution to 
the merchants, we would pay our government 
six percent duty. But if we bought them for 
the armed forces, like the McCarran Field— 
we had quite a few bases that we took care 
of—then it was twenty-fix cents a pound. So 
actually, the American people were paying 
thirty-five and twenty-six. Do you see the 
point? Now the twenty-six cents was used 
as cash going to the Canadian government, 
which was part of England, and that was 
one way of us helping them. Through the 
Lend-Lease, Congress had not appropriated 
enough money, so they were chiseling there 
and turning some of our products, which was 
given to them under Lend-Lease, and turned 
it into cash. So there was a lot of funny things 
that were going on in government that, as I 
say, sometimes makes you wonder...why it has 
to be that way. 
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It was with the help of Governor Kirman 
that a good chukar planting program was 
started. He called me over to Carson to help 
him work over the budget. Youd think he 
was a very tough man as a banker, but he 
had a heart of gold. If he felt that he had 
confidence in you and that you were out to do 
a job and work at it, he’d take a chance with 
you, whether you had any security or not. He 
wasn’t much of a politician, but I think he did 
a very good job for the state as governor. I 
attended the sessions of the legislators every 
week during the session. 

I got him involved in fish and game when 
he was preparing the budget to present to 
the legislature. The appropriation for the fish 
and game, in those days, was fifty thousand 
dollars biannually. We used to operate on the 
dollar a year that we used to collect from the 
deer tags, plus the appropriated funds. We 
only had a secretary and a director and two 
employees. We cooperated with the counties. 
We did have a state hatchery in Verdi, which 
was operated by the state. Most of the work 
has in cooperation with the counties, and 


each of the counties had their own hatchery. 
Washoe County had their own hatchery at 
Idlewild Park. 

Going back to the budget, the governor 
wanted to cut. He asked if we could operate 
on half. He said, “I’ve got to cut it. I’ve just got 
to cut it somewhere.” 

“Well,” I said, “you know the experience 
I’ve had on fish and game matters, Governor. 
(I’d been trying to get chukars released 
throughout the state.) I think it would be a 
good thing for the state, and our commission 
turned me down. I’ll make you a promise 
that if I can get one thousand dollars out of 
this appropriation and you guarantee to back 
me, you can go ahead and cut your twenty 
thousand.” 

He said, “I want to cut twenty-five. I want 
to cut it in half.” 

I said, “All right, cut twenty-five. I’ll 
support it with the legislators.” 

We had the Protective Fish and Game 
Association, which had 1,800 members. So 
actually, we were quite effective in fish and 
game matters because we were the largest fish 
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and game organized group in the state. So he 
said, “All right, you go before the commission 
and see what reaction you will get.” 

So I went over to the commission. It was 
composed of Gene Phillips, along with Fay 
Baker, Howard Doyle, Bob Douglass, and Earl 
Cassidy. I presented the program on chukars, 
and they couldn’t see it. They thought there 
would be a lot of money wasted because 
nobody knew anything about it. I said, “Well, 
you will never know unless we try it. Our 
Protective Fish and Game Association had 
bought some in 1933. We had already planted 
some. Now, whether they’re going to do good 
or not, we will have to wait and see. But the 
amount that we’re planting them is too small 
in quantity. We have to plant in quantity in 
order to take care of the predators and disease, 
and stuff like that. They are going to do some 
good, I am sure, if we plant in larger quantity.” 

So they turned me down. I went back to the 
governor and told him about it. He said, “Well, 
I’m sure I can correct that. Let’s see how the 
board serves.” Well, fortunately, they served at 
his pleasure; in other words, he could remove 
them all. He said, “Now, you supported me on 
the budget cut. I’ll support you on that chukar 
program.” He wrote a letter to the commission 
that he had talked to me about chukar and 
thought we might have [a planting program], 
lie knew nothing about fish and game, but I 
headed an organization, that we deserved some 
consideration, and he thought maybe we had 
something that might be good for the state, and 
he certainly would appreciate [it] if they’d give 
some consideration to the purchasing of these 
chukars. So I requested a thousand dollars. 
After he wrote the letter, down at the bottom, 
he put a P S.: “I hope that you will remember 
that you are serving at my pleasure.” Well, that 
did the trick. They decided that we could go 
ahead with the chukar program. Bob Douglass, 
the chairman, resigned. 


So we started this chukar program. We 
started with Minnie Blair, Imey Kent, Harold 
Peer, Merrill Burns. We started a planting 
program every spring, planting two or three 
thousand chukars. We would give these 
contracts out and advance sixty to seventy 
percent of the money. 

Minnie Blair was the most successful one. 
She got involved with banty hens where the 
rest of them didn’t know anything about it— 
they expected the chukars to lay the eggs and 
then make their own nests and produce. Well, 
the first year was a flop, except Minnie Blair; 
she wound up with four or five hundred birds. 
So the second year, then, they all adopted this 
same method. Imey Kent made quite a success 
out of it. Harold Peer and Merrill Burns raised 
quite a few; and Minnie Blair, of course, in 
production of chukars that she raised, she 
outdid them all. 

So then we’d start planting chukars, and 
we did that for three or four years. Washoe 
County helped to pay for the chukars, and 
then we just forgot about them and waited to 
see what would happen. They began to show 
up in every part of the state. Then we thought 
that it would still be a good deal to continue 
this planting, being that the chukars were 
doing good, and keep the field pretty well 
replenished with them. 

Another big fight that we had was the 
planting of pheasants. The association got 
investigating the counties, what they were 
doing with the money. We found that the 
money that they collected from the hunters 
and fishermen mostly went for roadwork 
and in the general fund, and very little went 
back in the field of propagation of fish and 
game. So we had quite a fight with our county 
commissioners here. Finally they appointed 
Mr. U. P. Brown the game warden, and they 
went along with us on buying pheasants for 
replanting throughout the state. We wanted 
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the county to do it because they had the 
money—the state fish and game commission 
didn’t. 

This money was collected here in Washoe 
County, true, but the people would go to 
Churchill, Pershing, Douglas, and Lyon 
Counties to hunt. So Washoe County finally 
agreed, due to the fact that the sportsmen 
from Washoe County hunted all these areas: 
Douglas County, Lyon County, Pershing 
County, and Churchill County and Washoe 
County. They agreed to advance the money 
so we could buy the pheasants. We bought 
full-grown pheasants. 

We first started with the Weatherly Farm 
in Oregon. I remember the big truckload 
that came in here with 3,000 birds. They 
guaranteed delivery; in other words, anything 
that was lost during the trip, we didn’t have 
to pay for. We paid a dollar and a quarter 
apiece for them—that was pretty reasonable 
in those days. 

So when they arrived here with the 
truck, myself and other sportsmen began 
hauling them to our western counties. It was 
all done on a voluntary basis. We had crates 
for handling the birds. We would load these 
pheasants and take them out to Churchill and 
Pershing, Douglas and Lyon and just get out 
on the road and release them. It was done the 
first part of March and April. We did that in all 
these counties that we felt that were adaptable 
to pheasants. 

Well, that turned out to be a real success, 
because after the first year of planting, no 
matter where you went, you could get a limit 
of pheasants in no time. We permitted the 
killing of three birds per day, and that was 
hens or cocks—it didn’t make any difference. 
We planted on a three to one ratio. In fact, we 
started out on a three to one ratio—three hens 
to one cock. Then we got it up to five and one. 
The fellow had a problem selling hen pheasants 


then, and he wanted to increase it a little bit, 
and he made the price a little bit better. They 
were just multiplying by the thousands. That 
was the best program the state every had, 
planting chukars and planting pheasants. 

We also had another program that we 
started, and a lot of it was done by volunteers. 
We’d get out on a Saturday and Sunday and 
build crates and trap quail. And we’d take 
them from Lyon County, bring them into 
Washoe, and from Washoe take some to 
Pershing, and from Pershing County bring 
some back to Washoe, and Douglas. The 
reason we did that was to mix the breeds 
because interbreeding of game, ordinarily, 
could begin to get smaller and smaller in size, 
and then what would happen eventually, the 
disease would hit them. The same strain in 
the blood, I guess, or some weakness [would] 
develop, and when that happened, they just 
died. That can happen to the chukars, too. 

Now, they claim [an] open season breaks 
up the coveys. I don’t agree with that. But my 
experience has been that chukars and quail 
ordinarily will stay in coveys within a certain 
radius. It’s true that when you shoot them up 
you scatter them, but they call themselves 
back. After you quit shooting you’ll hear 
some cackle here and there, and finally they’re 
back in the same covey. So by planting you 
still introduce new blood and you keep a 
healthier bird. 

Then we started a program to centralize 
the control of our Fish and Game Commission 
of five men, and all the money collected would 
be handled by the State Fish and Game 
Commission, doing away with county control 
of our fish and game programs. We weren’t 
very successful with the legislature. Every 
time we tried, we would get voted down. One 
year we were successful to get it passed in the 
assembly by a fourvote majority. Then Senator 
Robbins killed it in the senate. 
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Let’s go back to talk for a few minutes 
about the formation of what we called the 
Protective Fish and Game Association. It was 
formed in 1932 for the purpose of organizing 
the sportsmen throughout the state to start 
a program of protecting of our fish and 
game, which was declining at the time— our 
duck population in particular. We had no 
pheasants, no chukars, and no fish. 

We had a system in Nevada which was 
really outmoded. We were the only state 
in the union that had what they call dual 
control. Each county set their own seasons, 
they collected their own hunting and fishing 
license, and one county, say, would have 
a season maybe on October the fifth, and 
another county would have it on the twelfth, 
and so on and so forth. So the result was that 
a lot of these farmers, in particular, began to 
complain of the concentration of hunters in 
their particular area because the season wasn’t 
uniform. 

We were successful in organizing the 
Protective Fish and Game Association. At the 
time we had about 1,800 members throughout 
the state. So we began a campaign of trying 
to do what we called setting up a state fish 
and game commission, which would have the 
power of setting a uniform season throughout 
the state; also collecting money that would go 
into a fund, set aside purposely to be spent on 
nothing but fish and game. And then, later on, 
the Pittman-Robertson Act became law. Now, 
after we had been organized for several years, 
we were never successful in putting it through 
the legislature, mainly because the little 
counties actually controlled the legislature, 
and they felt that we were trying to take the 
power away from them. 

So we went on for several years, and 
every attempt that we made at the legislature, 
we failed. We decided that the proper thing 
maybe to do would be to go to the people 


direct by initiative petition because we felt 
that we had the support of the sportsman. We 
circulated a petition and we acquired around 
11,000 signatures, and we only required 
about 3,200 signatures. So we filed it with the 
secretary of state, and everything looked all 
right until the legislature went into session. 
So they had two choices: adopt the proposed 
fish and game setup as it was proposed in the 
initiative petition, or substitute another one, 
and this would still go on the ballot. So the 
legislature had two choices, of either adopting 
what we had proposed or adopting a new one, 
and both would go on the ballot. 

But there was a flaw in the enacting clause. 
So Senator Robbins waited until the time to 
go on the ballot, and he got an injunction 
against it, based on the fact that the petition 
was not legal It would cost the taxpayers about 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars and would 
not be upheld by the supreme court, if it was 
ever passed, which was one way of killing it. 

Well, they killed our petition, so we 
waited a year and started another one. The 
first initiative petition was drawn by Judge 
A. J. Maestretti, who was doing some work 
for the Fish and Game Commission. And it 
was not his fault—it was just a typographical 
error. The word “we” was left out of “We, the 
people...” And, of course, one word, that’s all it 
took. The court recognized that it was faulty, 
so that was it. 

The second one was drawn by Ernest 
Brown, and Judge Taber reviewed it. So we 
circulated another petition. We got more 
signatures on the second one than we did on 
the first, because the sportsmen throughout 
the state were really mad. The seasons—well, 
everybody was poaching, and they’d open the 
season maybe on pheasants in Fallon and let 
nobody know about it until a week later, when 
the pheasants were already shot by local people. 
And they did that in most of the counties. 
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The law violation was going on all over the 
state. So in order to stop that, we brought in 
what they called the Biological Survey flying 
squadron enforcement agents. There was a 
lot of market hunters in those days, not only 
in Nevada, but in California, in particular. 
There were a lot of people that came out of 
California and local people that would go 
down to Stillwater and shoot a lot of ducks 
and transport them over into California 
to sell. I worked with three agents. They 
were deputized by the state Fish and Game 
Commission so they could enforce our state 
game laws. Their job was to control the market 
hunters. That’s when we began to enforce the 
game laws in our state. 

We caught a group up at Matley’s ranch 
shooting sagehens out of season. The county 
game warden took the blame for it. He was 
taken before Judge J. C. Cunningham in 
Sparks, and he was fined a hundred dollars. 
There was many other groups pinched for 
game violations. 

Ducks were put in lard pails and poured 
hot lard over [them]. When you opened it, of 
course, all you could see was the lard. They 
didn’t fool the agents. We started poking into 
the lard pails and we’d find ducks. This was 
going on mostly in nightclubs. Gene Sigg 
was the chef that took the blame for one of 
the clubs, and he was fined a hundred dollars. 

But these people were so effective that 
law enforcement for fish and game became 
really quite a deal in Nevada. There were 
sixty or seventy arrests made here in about 
three months for violations of our fish and 
game [laws]. 

So we were successful in getting this 
second petition, but this time we made sure 
there was no mistakes. We had a couple of 
attorneys check it, and Ernest Brown drew 
the petition, the second one. And, of course, 
they worked for the five-man commission. 


So we went around and started meeting 
with different clubs and tried to talk them into 
going for the five-man commission instead of 
putting this thing on the ballot. They felt that 
we were trying to shove it down their throat 
by initiative petition. So we had meetings in 
Lovelock, we had meetings in Winnemucca. 
We had meetings in Elko and White Pine 
County, Yerington, Fallon, Washoe County, 
Douglas, and Ormsby. 

I remember in Yerington they were all 
just laying for me to really tear me apart. I 
had been accused of trying to run the entire 
state on the fish and game program. But I’ll 
never forget Matt Penrose, who was sheriff at 
the time, and Jack Ross—as you know, that’s 
Jackie Laxalt’s father—they were the ones who 
really gave me a lot of moral support in Lyon 
County that evening. And finally, when we got 
through, with their help, we convinced them 
that was the right thing to do. 

I was selling it on the basis that the 
hunters and fishermen that actually bought 
the licenses lived in Washoe County. Washoe 
County in those days really was the populated 
area. And we were going in their county to 
hunt and fish, and not putting in any money 
or any game in the area, although we had done 
it on a small scale before—but that should be 
continued on a large scale. We were collecting 
sixty or seventy thousand dollars in Washoe 
County, and they were getting no revenue out 
of it. My idea was to get all this fish and game 
fund, and spend it in the county that we did 
the hunting, rather than Washoe County. So 
it began to go over. 

They decided that they wanted 
representation then. So we had a big meeting 
in Lovelock, and we didn’t settle the question 
there. They wanted me to withdraw the 
petition. And I said, “No, I’ll not withdraw 
the petition. By gosh, this time we’re going 
to go through with it—let the people decide.” 
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Well, they got quite worried because they 
saw that there was a lot of support throughout 
the state by the sportsmen. The Protective 
Fish and Game was a statewide organization. 

Of course, I was selling it also on the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. We were the only 
state left, actually, that could not participate 
due to the fact that we didn’t use all our funds 
for fish and game propagation. And here was 
our U. S. Senator, Senator Key Pittman, one 
of the outstanding senators in Washington 
that had helped put the law on the books, and 
Nevada was not making use of it. We felt that 
some of that money that was collected from 
our state and through excise tax on guns and 
ammunition was going to some of the other 
states, and we were not getting any benefit 
out of it. So we had meetings in Lovelock and 
Elko, Winnemucca, Ely, and many other areas. 
We called a meeting in Washoe County, which 
was a statewide meeting, and we had people 
come from all over the state. We tried to iron 
out the difference on how we could go about 
it without putting this thing on the ballot. 

So then we began to generate some 
enthusiasm all over the state. Finally they 
decided that they would go along, provided 
that each county had some representation, 
rather than the five-man commission 
appointed by the governor. So we had a big 
meeting in Fallon. I said, “All right, let’s get 
together in Fallon.” So they came from all over 
the state. We met there for two days. So finally 
I came home, and there were arguments, and 
some of them wanted to take me out and 
fight me in the alley—Mr. Andy Drumm, I 
remember that. He said he could settle it in 
one minute. I said, “Well, that’s no way to 
settle this argument.” Snowy Monroe was 
there, I remember that, and Danny Evans, 
and there was Puccinelli from Elko, and Bill 
Millich from Lovelock, Mr. William S. Stewart 
from Las Vegas, if I remember, and a whole 


group from Churchill County—Mr. Hursh, 
and—oh, there were so many that I can’t 
remember all of their names now. 

Snowy Monroe was against centralized 
control but he was willing to go along, 
provided that he would be able to sit down 
and work out where every county had 
representation. I said, “I’ll go for that.” So I 
came home. I said, “You guys work it out and 
then let me know what’s your proposition.” 
So they stayed there. I guess they worked on 
it all night. 

I got a call real early—I think it was three 
o’clock in the morning, if I can remember. 
They said they had the thing worked out 
and for me to come down. I said, “Well, I’ll 
come down after a while.” I’d get up and have 
breakfast and I’d be down. So I got down 
there about nine o’clock, and I listened to their 
proposition. They had the proposition set up 
where each, county would have an elected 
official who would sit on the Fish and Game 
Commission. 

I said, “Well, that’s all right, provided 
all the state funds go to the Fish and Game 
Commission, and not any other department. 
That’s the only way we can participate in 
the Pittman-Robertson Act.” They agreed to 
that. I said, “All right, suppose I withdraw 
the initiative petition. What assurance will 
we have that we won’t get double-crossed at 
the legislature?” 

So Snowy said, “Well, I’ll sponsor the bill.” 

I said, “All right. You put that in the 
record right here with everybody, that you 
and Senator Robbins will sponsor the bill to 
create the seventeen-man commission. And if 
you do that right before this group and make 
it part of the minutes and part of the record 
that you and Senator Robbins will sponsor the 
legislation, I’ll agree.” (Senator Monroe was 
then assemblyman and Senator Robbins was 
in the senate, and they were always chairmen 
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of the fish and game committees.) So they 
agreed to that. 

“All right, I’ll withdraw the petition on 
those bases.” 

Then a lot of them began to squabble that 
in appointing the one man from the county, 
the county commissioner had a right, and we 
got into a squabble over that. So I came up 
with a solution. I said, “All right, I’ll tell you 
what. I’ll go a little further. I will propose an 
advisory county board.” 

They agreed to that. So the county 
management board as an advisory board 
was set up in the bill. Their job would be to 
conduct surveys and stuff like that, and they 
would advise their commissioners of what 
they wanted for their season. So we got that 
in there. 

We got over to the legislature and Senator 
Robbins and Senator Monroe kept their word. 
They got the bill drawn and went to the senate 
and the assembly, and as I remember, I don’t 
think there was a vote against it. 

So that’s where this seventeen-man 
commission and the county management 
board came into being. Governor Vail 
Pittman signed it. That was in 1947, and he 
gave me the pen that he signed the bill with. 

We used to have [county game 
management board] meetings once each 
month, and some of the meetings got really 
hot. But actually, when the facts were brought 
out, how many things could be accomplished, 
that killed all the argument against it. The 
only thing that they had left was a selfish 
viewpoint of it. They began to realize that 
people were not going to be kept away from 
them. I knew the hunters gave the farmers 
trouble, but that’s something that they had 
to work out with the sportsmen. There was a 
lot of public domain involved in it. The deer 
didn’t know the boundary lines. We stuck to 
the arguments that migration of game had no 


boundary. So actually, they had no argument 
as far as controlling the seasons and game. 
And the fish migrated upstream in different 
areas. The stream went from one county to the 
other. It was hard to pinpoint boundary lines. 
At most meetings, a speaker would get up to 
talk against state control, and we would have 
other speakers who would speak in favor, and 
naturally, we always came out on top, because 
we certainly had the good points in our favor. 

We would need a lot of money. How were 
we going to get the money? We would bring 
out facts about the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
that it must be a good act because every state 
in the union had adopted it except us; and our 
own senator had sponsored the bill, and here 
we were, actually insulting our own senator. 
Every state in the union had adopted the act. 
It was something that would help every state 
with their fish and game programs. They 
thought that was the greatest thing that ever 
happened. 

It was on a fifty-fifty basis. There was fifty 
percent allotted per square mile for the state. 
And the other fifty percent was on an amount 
of the hunting licenses sold. But for the square 
miles, Nevada could certainly have benefited 
a good deal, because we have a lot of square 
miles and a lot of desert, We still got paid fifty 
percent of the money accumulated in the fund 
set aside for this purpose, of the excise tax. So 
that was our talking point, too. 

We had to get out in these counties and 
do a selling job. We weren’t trying to take the 
control away—we were actually trying to help 
them. We were trying to get the funds into the 
county to help develop game that people were 
going to go there and hunt anyway. So that’s 
the way the battle went on. And it went on for 
many years, I can tell you that—sixteen years. 

Well, then it came to the point on the first 
appointment for the commission. Instead 
of being elected, it had to be appointed by 
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the governor until their term expired, and 
then they went to election. So we picked out 
all the people that we felt would really do a 
good job. I was slated to be one of them. The 
governor felt that I had put so much work 
into it that I should be on the commission. 
I said, “No, Governor, I’m not going to take 
that commission job, because that’s what I 
always was accused of. I don’t want to either 
be a director or be the commission.” 

He selected a real group, a real Fish 
and Game Commission. I thought they 
were the best we’ve ever had. To me, it still 
proves that where the governor makes the 
appointments, you get better people than 
you do by just electing them. The Fish and 
Game Commission serve with no pay. Well, 
who wants to run for an office on those 
conditions? So I’ve always fought, and still 
continue to fight, for what I still believe is the 
right thing, that we ought to cut down our 
Fish and Game Commission and make it a 
governor-appointive commission.* 

There are people who are real sportsmen 
and probably very successful in business 
and other ventures that would take an 
appointment, but they would never run for 
office. So that’s been my argument for years, 
but so far we haven’t been able to put it over. 
We will continue to try to do that. But anyway, 
under the setup of this 1947 act, we made a 
lot of progress. 

After the commission was set up, we got 
involved in the Stillwater Project for public 
hunting grounds. We also got involved with 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. They hired 
[Sessions S.] “Buck” Wheeler. I think he did 
about the nicest job any man could ever do. 
He worked with the Boy Scouts and worked 
with the sportsmen. It was all on a voluntary 
basis. He made mistakes, too—don’t forget 
that. We all make mistakes. But he had the 
cooperation of the sportsmen. He had the 


cooperation of the Boy Scouts, and the 
teaching profession. And he gave a lot of 
time to it. Buck must have worked eighteen 
hours a day on fish and game. He was a true 
sportsman. I’ve always admired him. He never 
said very much, but he always accomplished 
a lot. He had a way of selling himself with the 
people, particularly the young people. 

I think some of our technicians today 
are set in their ways, and they won’t listen to 
anybody else’s ideas or suggestions. I’ve always 
had a great respect for Sessions Wheeler for 
that reason. With Buck Wheeler, you could 
sit down and reason with him. And maybe he 
didn’t agree with all our ideas, but he would 
go along with us. At least he would give it a 
try. Now, most technicians of today don’t want 
to listen to suggestions. 

If you’ll notice in our 1959 report** with 
Joe Greenley and Frank Groves, they wouldn’t 
agree with us at all, with the committee. 
Everything we did wasn’t the way it was 
supposed to be done and there was nothing 
that we could bring up that would change 
them. 

I started on the Stillwater Project, and I 
was the one who got TCID to approve the 
project and really got the farmers down there 
together. We got the people together and were 
able to set up the wildlife refuge and hunting 
grounds. We involved a lot of people in it—it 


*This has been accomplished since the 
recording was made. 

**”Survey of Fish and Game Problems 
in Nevada,” Bulletin No. 36 , Nevada 
Legislative Counsel Bureau, 1959. 
Editor’s note: Mr. Teglia was Chairman 
of the investigation committee; Fred P. 
Cronemiller, professional head of the 
survey. 
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wasn’t just a one-man job. This fish and game 
program really came to be a real big thing. 
It was a real success until we began to grow 
a little too much on the bureaucratic side. I 
think we have reached a point now that we’ve 
gone beyond what it was intentionally set up 
for. Maybe some of them don’t agree with me, 
but that’s my opinion. I want to give credit to 
the people that really worked on the project. 
Some people call me the father of the chukars. 
Maybe I spearheaded the thing, but it was 
Mr. George Lott that was really the one who 
brought the chukars to our attention. Had it 
not been for him, I don’t think we ever would 
have chukars. He ran a game farm and served 
wild game, and chukars was one of the game 
birds he served. 

Do you know what I found out? They talk 
about the sportsmen being game hogs. Do 
you know that our sportsmen’s group, every 
time we had a meeting and would discuss the 
length of season, the bag limit, you found that 
the sportsmen were the conservative ones. 
They say, “We don’t want a long season, we 
don’t want to kill too many birds.” When it 
was put to a vote, the majority would always 
vote in favor of conserving game. 

Now we don’t have that any more. Now 
we have a different philosophy: Let’s harvest. 
They have adopted a new philosophy— 
harvest. Now, that sounds wonderful. Harvest. 
They want to harvest more so they won’t 
starve for lack of food. We’re overharvesting. 
We set long seasons and large bag limits 
because it will sell more licenses,’ and we are 
running short of game. 

For a while, we published a magazine 
titled Nevada Hunting and Fishing. We also 
went into that by trying to keep the sportsmen 
well informed of what was going on in fish and 
game matters. We didn’t pull any punches, 
either. At first, it was a profitable deal, but 
the amount of money for this magazine that 


we had to put out and which required getting 
people to advertise in it, for a while, we were 
able to do that.. But we had to hire a man to 
go all over the state to get these people—not 
to subscribe, but to take ads in it. The state 
was so sparsely populated at the time, it was 
just too expensive to have a man every month 
to go out and try to pick up these ads. So we 
finally discontinued it, because it was just not 
a profitable venture. But it was a magazine 
that was really opening the eyes of a lot of 
sportsmen. 

Also, we took after some of the fish and 
game people. Now they have a way—they 
go to a newspaper, they write a story, they 
write what they want, and there is no one to 
contradict them. We have no organizations 
in Nevada, hardly, any more. 

We have the Nevada Wildlife Federation, 
by the way. We set up that organization in 
order to get the sportsmen interested in 
fish and game programs. We had agreed in 
Lovelock to set up the wildlife federation. 
When we withdrew the initiative petition, 
I donated five hundred dollars to set up a 
statewide organization to organize more 
groups into one group. And it went over 
wonderful there, for about five to ten years. 
It was successful until the fish and game 
employees began to go to these meetings and 
began to dominate the meetings, and would 
argue with the sportsmen. And the sportsmen 
began to lose interest, because no matter 
what you said, you were wrong; you didn’t 
have the college education and you were not 
a game manager, and they’d contradict you 
on practically anything that you brought up. 
So the sportsmen began to lose interest in it, 
because they had no voice in it; whatever their 
opinion was, it didn’t mean anything. And I 
proved that. 

One time I called a meeting at the State 
Building. We had Warren Monroe as our 
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master of ceremonies. Frank Groves and Dan 
Evans tried to explain to the sportsmen why 
we was supposed to kill all the deer. Snowy 
Monroe got booed, and the meeting almost 
got out of control. It happened to be the night 
that the policemen and sheriff’s office was 
telling everybody to stay home, because it 
was snowing and sleeting on the streets, and 
it was a night that you couldn’t hardly drive 
a car. But you know, we packed the State 
Building, and they came from practically all 
over the state. They got to the point that they 
got so mad that it almost got out of control. 
I had a hard time controlling them, because 
they were so mad at the fish and game people 
for trying to get up there and tell them how 
stupid the sportsmen were, that they didn’t 
know what they were talking about. Snowy 
Monroe was booed, and I felt bad about it. 
But I tell you, it was a meeting that woke up 
everybody to the fact that the Fish and Game 
administration were not doing the right job 
for the sportsmen. 

Their answer was that they could never 
please the sportsmen anyway. I maintained 
that was not true; the sportsmen would like 
to have some voice in its operation. I still 
feel that sometime someone with a dirty 
shirt and a dirty pair of pants out of one 
of those meetings, would come up with, a 
better program on fish and game than their 
technician who just got out of college and 
knew all the answers. 

In 1949, we started publishing our 
magazine and complained about the treatment 
the sportsmen had (getting back to “county 
control”). In other words, there were certain 
people in certain counties that were against 
the hunters. Ralph Lattin as an example, he 
was a wonderful man but he was against the 
hunters. He felt that they were going in the 
farm land, and they were tramping down, 
and opening gates. Well, you’re going to have 


those conditions, true. But the majority of the 
sportsmen—I’d say ninety-eight percent, in 
those days—were sportsmen. And you had 
maybe one or two that maybe caused some 
damage, but they were welcomed by those 
farmers. We had Ted McCuiston—he was 
from Elko—he had the same attitude, that 
Elko County owned the game, and by gosh, 
they were going to control it the way they 
wanted to. They didn’t want the sportsmen to 
have a voice in it. I thought that was wrong. 

Sure, the farmer has a right to that land. 
But I still say that if I go to a farmer and ask 
him if I can hunt in his place, it should be his 
privilege [to say], and not the legislature. They 
were trying to make a law that we couldn’t 
even go into a farm, whether the farmer 
wanted you to or not. And that’s when we took 
after them. I think we had a good argument. 

Now I’ll tell you what we had created 
with this Protective Fish and Game. When 
we started planting pheasants, believe it or 
not, there were a lot of farmers who would 
wait up for us at night or real early in the 
morning, and we’d have coffee, or we would 
all gather at their house. [Some were] Mr. 
Weisshaupt in Fallon, Mr. Fred Dangberg 
in Carson Valley, Mr. Fred Dressier, Mr. Bill 
Graunke. We had quite a few in Yerington, I 
forget the names. We had them in Pershing 
County. We would meet in certain groups 
on a farm, and the wives would get up early 
in the morning, have coffee ready for us, and 
doughnuts, or whatever it was. We would 
leave the house, and they would tell us where 
we could go to start, and they would go out 
with us. I mean we had such a relation with 
the farmers that it was unbelievable, and we 
had created that by working with them. We 
created that with assurance that if there was 
any damage done to their property that the 
Fish and Game Commission would take care 
of it. We did that. 
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We’ve lost all that. Now what we do, we’ve 
[got] what we call a technical point of view In 
other words, you say, “Can I plant pheasants 
in your farm? And then you open it to the 
public.” Now, you know there is no farmer 
that is going to let the entire public come into 
his farm. I still say, if there is ample birds in 
the valley, the sportsmen themselves will find 
a way to go and talk to the farmer, either in 
advance or when he goes to hunt. 

But now we don’t want to do that. We 
want to do that on a “technicality” basis. In 
other words, if you don’t let the hunters in, 
we won’t plant any pheasants on your farm. 
“So what?” to the farmer. He doesn’t give a 
damn, because he feels if you plant them next 
door to him they’re going to come on his farm 
anyway. Correct? So we actually have created 
a problem. We haven’t solved it. We created a 
problem and it’s a very serious problem. 

We have had a number of sportsmen’s 
organizations in Nevada. I think that the 
Nevada Wildlife Federation has lost its 
potentiality, as I explained before. Every time 
they had these meetings, as I say, they were 
dominated by the personnel of the Fish and 
Game Commission. Now, the Nevada Wildlife 
Federation was set up purposely this way: You 
had a sportsmen’s group in Clark County, 
as an example. Their president was the 
representative of the Clark County sportsmen 
on the Nevada Wildlife Federation. If you 
have a group from Washoe County, their 
president became a representative on the 
Wildlife Federation. So what they did after 
the sportsmen groups lost interest, they 
revised the by-laws so that anybody with 
five dollars could join the Nevada Wildlife 
Federation. I say that is not representative of 
the sportsmen’s group. So what we’re trying 
to do is to try to get the counties—I hope 
we’re successful—to reorganize again, to 
get an interest in the group and then have 


the representatives of their group be on the 
organization that we want to set up. In other 
words, you have a group in Ormsby County; 
their president will represent Ormsby County 
on our board. And we’ll set it up, originally, 
the way the Nevada Wildlife Federation 
was intended to be. Now, as they say, they 
amended the by-laws so that [anyone] can 
join with five dollars, [and he’s] a member and 
can vote in it. He can go to the meetings and 
express an opinion. But that is not what it was 
intended for. I’m not criticizing the Nevada 
Wildlife Federation. The more organizations 
we have, the better, and the more views we 
have, the better. 

Fet’s see, Ducks Unlimited; that was not 
my establishment. There was a fellow by 
the name of Huntington out of New York, 
and a group of, really, the prime private gun 
clubs of America, who originated the Ducks 
Unlimited, together with some of the people 
in Canada. And that was to start raising 
funds to acquire land in the hatching areas 
of Canada—Saskatchewan and some of the 
other areas where ducks breed. 

The Canadian Railway owned most of 
those areas where the ducks hatch. Then the 
Canadian Railroad began to sell some of the 
land for cultivation purposes. People began to 
move into Canada and they began to drain a 
lot of the marsh land where ducks hatched. 
So there was a fellow (I forgot his name) from 
Canada, who actually brought the idea to the 
American people. In order to preserve our 
ducks, there was something that had to be 
done in Canada. Canada would cooperate, 
particularly the Canadian government, after 
they had signed this treaty where they would 
control the breeding grounds together. 

They created the Ducks Unlimited for 
the purpose of raising funds so we could go 
into Canada and acquire some of this land 
from the Canadian Railway for duck breeding 
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ground. Now they’ve accomplished a lot and 
they’ve done a lot of good, but they have not 
been able to keep up with the land that’s been 
drained for cultivation purposes—mostly 
grain, because Canada is a cold country and 
you get good crops of grain. But the result 
has been the drainage system and the water 
that is being put to use is not helping the duck 
situation any. 

Ducks Unlimited has helped some by 
acquiring this land with water rights, and 
retaining the marsh land as wet land until the 
ducks are at least able to hatch, and then get 
to the point where they can fly out of the area. 
You have areas up there in Canada that dries 
up before the ducks are full grown. They can’t 
fly to water areas and they die. So they would 
try to put them in trucks and bring them to 
the water area, but they lost millions of ducks 
that way. Because of this drainage program 
that they had, they’d lose a lot of these little 
ducklings, because the area would dry up 
before the ducks could fly. 

The first meeting that I remember when 
we learned of Ducks Unlimited, there was 
a fellow by the name of Huntington who 
contacted our organization and wanted to 
speak to the sportsmen group. (I forgot the 
year, 1938 or 1939.) It was probably the first 
or second year that Ducks Unlimited was 
established. We brought him over and we had 
a meeting at the old Twentieth Century Club. 
He talked on what was being done, and they 
had some films to show what they were really 
doing in Canada, in order to sell the people 
in Nevada on what the Ducks Unlimited 
were doing. Ducks Unlimited was started 
here. I think the first president was George 
Wingfield, if I remember correctly. Anyhow, 
Ducks Unlimited was established in Nevada. 
Every year they have annual feeds for fund 
raising. Now we have lakes that are named 
for Nevada up in Canada. 


That’s being carried out, and it’s all help, 
no matter how small, but we are not able, at 
the moment, to keep up. In other words, we 
don’t create enough acreage for the ducks 
with the amount that they drain each year. 
We have done -the same thing in this country. 
The population eventually takes over, and the 
game suffers for it. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act was created 
for the purpose of restoring game. Nevada was 
fortunate enough that we get so much on the 
excise tax, which is on ammunition and guns. 
It’s based on the same pattern as the highway 
program. We get so many dollars per square 
mile—which we have many in Nevada—and 
then on the amount of license sold. Now, on 
license sold, we don’t fare as well as California 
and some of the other states, but we do fare 
pretty well on the square mileage that we have 
in Nevada, because Nevada is a large state. 

Then later on, they found that worked so 
well, they created what they call the Dingle- 
Johnson Act. That’s an excise tax on fishing 
poles, fishing tackle, hooks, and stuff like that. 
So the state then gets back the amount of 
money in proportion to the amount collected 
on license sold and square mileage basis. 

So we have two bills now; we have the 
Pittman-Robertson Act and we have the 
Dingle-Johnson Act. The Dingle-Johnson 
Act is pertaining to fish and the Pittman- 
Robertson Act is pertaining to game. So we 
do get a lot of these funds returned to Nevada, 
which is on a matching fund basis. 

F. D. Roosevelt suggested creating a 
wildlife federation. He stated that eight 
million organized sportsmen in the United 
States could accomplish a lot for conservation, 
so the National Wildlife Federation was 
created. It was actually suggested by Carl 
Shoemaker, who was secretary to Senator Key 
Pittman; he was quite an active sportsman. 
They set it up on the basis of the president 
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of each organization in each state would 
become a director. So I happened to be the 
first director, was appointed in 1938, to the 
National Wildlife Federation. So then the 
National Wildlife Federation became the 
spokesman for all the other states, which they 
still do, to present bills in Congress dealing 
in conservation. 

We have the Audubon Society, a very old 
organization. The Audubon Society is to the 
extreme on conservation. In other words, the 
Audubon Society stands for killing nothing. 
It is good to have one like that, sort of puts 
the brakes on the ones that got a little bit the 
other way. 

The National Wildlife Federation, for 
federal legislation, has done more than any 
other organization that I think has ever 
existed in the United States. They’re still 
active, and I think it’s a good organization. 
They have the most prominent people on the 
board. It’s done by voluntary subscriptions. I 
contribute every year—they send out these 
stamps and they have a fellow that prints 
them—Walt Disney had something to do with 
that, too. But I think this National Wildlife 
Federation, as I say, is actually the sportsmen’s 
representative in Washington. 

Carl Shoemaker, as secretary, was 
the original representative for years. He 
represented the group in the U. S. Senate. It 
was through the National Wildlife Federation 
and Carl Shoemaker that we got the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. Also, the Dingle-Johnson 
Act was sponsored by the National Wildlife 
Federation. There is more legislation being 
sponsored continuously. 

The first thing that the National Wildlife 
Federation did through the Pittman- 
Robertson Act was to acquire duck hatching 
areas through out the U. S. A., and also created 
[the act originating] the duck stamp. You buy 
a duck stamp, and all the money goes for 


the purpose of acquiring land to retain the 
marshes for the purpose of breeding ducks, 
which is a great thing. It’s up to three dollars 
now, but that’s the best three dollars ever 
spent. Now, through the duck stamp, they’ve 
acquired a lot of land. One in particular that 
I know of, the biggest one, I think it was 
in Oregon and it was owned by Swift and 
Company. They acquired that for the purpose 
for breeding ducks and they acquired a lot 
of land throughout the United States. That’s 
being done now as we accumulate this duck 
stamp money. Then Congress, each year, 
appropriates so much money to the state, for 
the purpose of acquiring marsh lands to retain 
for conservation purposes. 

So it takes teamwork and people and 
education. People get sincere about it, to 
preserve what I think is the greatest thing on 
earth, not only our marsh lands [and] our 
forests, but conserving everything that we can. 

Senator McCarran’s role in the various 
wildlife preservation efforts was that he was 
the guy that really went to the bat for us to 
get the first money to start the Stillwater 
Project. Senator Pat McCarran was quite a 
conservation man himself. He was a duck 
hunter. I’ll say this for Pat McCarran; he 
did more for the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
financially than any man in the Senate. He 
was a very powerful senator. I know we were 
bogged down in the Stillwater area, and if 
it hadn’t been for Pat McCarran, we still 
wouldn’t have the Stillwater Project. 

Did I ever testify before one of his 
committees? Well, I testified through letter, 
through my correspondence with Pat 
McCarran. The first appropriation for the 
Stillwater Project, which was sixty thousand 
dollars, was done through Pat McCarran’s 
efforts. 

Pat McCarran introduced a Senate Bill, 
which was SB 1152. It was the thing that 
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almost killed him in the Senate. That was 
for the purpose of disposing of public land 
to cattle people and sheepmen. Now, I think 
what happened when the bill was drawn, 
there was a mistake that Pat McCarran 
didn’t probably read it all. There was things 
in there that the sportsmen objected to very 
strenuously. And when the sportsmen began 
to find out what was in the bill, they began to 
blame Pat McCarran. 

So Vail Pittman took that and used as an 
issue and he came pretty close to beating Pat 
McCarran in 1944 on that particular Senate 
Bill 1152.1 went out and campaigned for Pat 
McCarran on the basis that Pat McCarran 
had amended the bill, and it was one of those 
errors which we all make. Pat McCarran was 
not for the disposing of the land and keep 
the hunters off the public land. It was trying 
to create more [private] land and put it back 
on the tax roll, because almost eighty-five 
percent of [Nevada] land was public land. We 
needed more taxation. So he got told by the 
sheepmen and the cattlemen that they should 
be permitted to acquire this land. So that was 
one time that I think Pat McCarran was in 
more trouble than he had ever been in his life. 
This bill that he had introduced, and, of course, 
it didn’t pass. He withdrew it. But Vail Pittman 
almost took the Senate seat away from him. 

You’ll find in the centennial issue of 
Nevada Wildlife about the Nevada Game 
farm, which was established at Verdi. Now 
that was established against my advice. I told 
them that it would not work. It would be 
operated by people that were working with the 
Fish and Game Commission, and probably 
technicians that had no experience in the 
raising of game. I brought out the fact that 
it would be a very expensive operation and 
the method [by which] it was set up wouldn’t 
work. So they established what they called the 
game farm in Verdi. 


They decided instead of buying full-grown 
pheasants to release in the spring, that they 
would hatch their own pheasants and raise 
them in a quantity of fifteen thousand—that 
was the goal—and then release them as baby 
chicks, in other words, four or five weeks 
old. I said my experiment with that has been 
[that] it’s not a success because when you 
release those baby chicks, pheasants, they’re 
used to being fed. They do not know how to 
go out and scratch for themselves and find 
their own food. 

Well, they went ahead anyway. So they 
operated it the first year, and they released 
these birds, and said it was a great success. 
Well, it was a great success because we already 
had been planting full-grown birds out in the 
field. Well, then the bird population began 
to go down so they continued the same the 
second year. I showed Mr. Tom Trelease 
and Mr. Bruce Clogston one area after they 
planted those pheasants, a week or two later, 
we would go in and find them all dead. In fact, 
I had farmers from Fallon call me, and they 
said, “We’re about ready to plow under where 
wheat and where barley had been if you want 
to come down here we’ll show you all the dead 
birds.” I went down there, and it was true. So I 
called it to the attention of the Fish and Game 
Commission. But they were stubborn about 
it. I give Buck Wheeler this credit? he thought 
it would be a success because he would plant 
birds in quantity without it costing so much. 

Well, it turned out that after us showing 
them what was happening, that the expense 
was costing them around thirty-four thousand 
dollars a year., .well, it became more expensive 
-than buying full-grown pheasants like we 
were doing, so they finally closed the game 
farm down. So it verified exactly what I was 
trying to tell them in the first place before 
they went into the project. So that was a 
complete flop. They would never go back 
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to planting pheasants. They decided to quit 
planting pheasants because there was too 
much animosity among the farmers, creating 
such a bad feeling. So they cut out the planting 
of pheasants altogether. 

Well, then, at one time they met at the 
Riverside. I brought a bunch of sportsmen 
with me, and we went over there and we 
had quite a fight. We insisted that they start 
replanting pheasants. We had the support of 
the sportsmen, and [we] couldn’t find any 
farmers who opposed planting pheasants. 
Well, then they appropriated fifteen thousand 
dollars to start buying pheasants again. But 
they didn’t go buying pheasants and plant 
them in the spring. They went to do it on the 
basis of “before the gun.” And I opposed that. 
I considered it was a failure then, and it is a 
failure now. 

So I still maintain that the pheasant 
program will never be a success in Nevada 
until they go back to planting full-grown 
pheasants in the spring. Now that’s been my 
contention for years and nobody has been able 
to convince me otherwise. 

Now, if they want to plant on their own 
state game farm, which we have in Yerington, 
that’s different. Everybody is welcome there, 
and then it becomes overcrowded. So our 
planning should go back to the planting of 
birds in the spring. And that applies also to 
the chukars to keep better and stronger birds 
and a stronger breed. 

I’m still of the opinion—and maybe it’s 
only my opinion—that we have an over¬ 
staffed Fish and Game Commission. We have 
a bureaucratic set-up to the point that they’re 
running over each other now, examining each 
other now. 

An example is the conduct of the survey 
at Pyramid Lake that had been going on 
Pyramid Lake cutthroat deal. They check your 
fish, they check the skin, they check the gills 


and so on and so forth. [That’s] been going on 
for years now. That to me is merely just like 
the checking station that California has to 
keep the bugs out of California. But California 
has more bugs than all the rest of the states 
in the United States. That’s a bureaucrat set 
up that’s been set up there, and they don’t do 
away with it. So that’s the same thing here. 
We’re just duplicating things that you had an 
answer for once; you don’t have to go on and 
on. The other is Stillwater. NOW, we go back 
to the Stillwater project, which I brought out 
before. That was envisioned because of the fact 
that there was private gun clubs; the area was 
becoming restricted for hunting purposes. 
There was more hunters, so they had to look 
for a public shooting ground. Stillwater was 
a logical project. So I, myself, and George 
McKaig, in September 1939, appeared before 
the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District, and 
we tried to convince them of the fact that 
the Stillwater project could be made into a 
public shooting ground, whereby the federal 
government could participate under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. They would raise 
pasture for them, let the farmers run it, and 
they could utilize the pasture. The muskrat 
pelts brought in a good bit, and they could 
also utilize the trapping of muskrat. I’m sure 
the records show that some years they took 
in as much as sixty, seventy thousand dollars 
on the muskrat pelts along. Now that was a 
benefit that we tried to show to the Truckee- 
Carson area. 

Now, under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, you cannot expend funds for acquiring 
land or managing land for the propagation 
of game, unless you have a what they call a 
sanctuary. In other words, you can take a 
thousand acres; five hundred acres can be 
used for sanctuary and five hundred can be 
used for hunting. Now you can shift that; 
you can hunt, say, in one area in one year, 
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maybe five hundred acres, and then you can 
switch it around in another area, and then you 
would close this area. But you always have to 
maintain a fifty-fifty balance. The birds are 
protected. And that’s correct; that’s the only 
way you’re going to protect the birds. 

Wow I think for what they’ve done in 
Fallon, there was two reasons. The Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District went along, because 
financially, it was a good thing for them. The 
Fish and Game [Department] and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service made the mistake by not 
consulting a lot of those farmers who have 
had a lot of experience with the alkali and the 
kind of land that exists down in the Stillwater 
area— how to maintain the nut grass, and 
how to maintain the tules, and so forth. It 
just began to spread water all over the area. 
Well, they thought it was wonderful, because 
the more area you create for the hunters, the 
better. But they forgot that by spreading the 
water so thin, instead of what they started 
out to defeat—botulism—and eliminate it, 
we created more botulism, because the water 
was not properly controlled. 

So now everybody’s blaming everybody 
else. They’re blaming the Truckee-Carson 
Irrigation District for not allowing enough 
water to go down there, and they’re blaming 
Pyramid Lake because they’re taking some 
water, and vice versa. So this issue will 
probably never be settled to the satisfaction 
of all. 

But now they’re in trouble. They went 
over there and sprayed the tules; they sprayed 
something else, and now they killed all the nut 
grass. They killed all the tules, so now they got 
a problem. Now they have to reestablish the 
tules; they have to reestablish the nut grass, 
and they have finally come to the conclusion, 
I hope, that they cannot spread the water so 
thin in order to create a larger area and still 
retain duck feed. 


Now if they have no duck feed, the duck 
will not stay there. They’ll come, and during 
their migration season they’ll stop. The only 
thing that will hold them here, the last few 
years, has been the Greenhead Hunting Club, 
which has been operated by the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District. So there are a lot 
of things—we all make mistakes. I’m not right 
on all of these things, but having been born 
and raised on the farm, knowing the Fallon 
area, having had a good background—. 

I worked with a fellow by the name of 
Mr. George Holman and there was another 
fellow by the name of Taylor. We went and 
surveyed all these areas. I spent thirty days 
down there, helping survey the areas that we 
thought would be good duck areas to flood, 
and drain some of the area, and then flood the 
area that we thought would be better soil for 
production purposes. Well, they went along 
on that basis for a while, but then somebody 
got in there and they changed the whole 
idea. As I said, they wanted to create more 
hunting area, and by doing that they made a 
big mistake, because we don’t have the kind of 
water in Nevada to start creating larger areas. 

I believe our fish and game agency 
has grown too large. Now we have to 
commercialize the game in order to take in 
the revenue that they need to operate on, 
which is a very dangerous thing to do. In 
other words, they have too long a season, and 
the reason they do that is because the longer 
the season, the more licenses they’ll sell. Or 
they will try to allow more shooting of deer 
because that also brings in more revenue. So 
the set-up has finally grown to the point that 
it’s a question of whether we are protecting the 
game or we’re protecting the bureaucrats. It’s 
a bureau that’s too large, so they have to have 
this money to operate. 

Now, what are you doing actually? You’re 
sacrificing game in order to get this revenue, 
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and that is wrong. Something has to be done 
to stop this. Without the revenue, they can’t 
operate the way they want to operate. It’s 
proven now, because they’re hollering now 
that they’re in trouble because the legislature 
didn’t raise the trout license. (They had a 
trout stamp, which was proposed for some of 
the revenue, and the legislature wouldn’t go 
along.) So now they’re in trouble because they 
have so many employees. Then they have this 
automatic increase in wages, continuously. 

Now what is suffering is actually the game, 
but I question whether they’re actually correct 
when they say that we’re going to have a big 
crop of deer, or we’re going to have a big crop 
of chukars. I think it’s actually in their mind 
that they have to do that in order to get this 
revenue, because when they set a shorter 
season, or cut out the killing of deer, that 
means their revenue drops. 

So we’re really at a real dangerous point as 
our fish and game set-up is concerned. Now, 
either the legislature is going to have to make 
a change, or the. Fish and Game Commission 
is going to cut down their employees and 
adopt some more,’ let’s say, realistic programs, 
because we’re not planting game, actually. All 
we have is a lot of employees. Most of our 
[money] right now is going for employees. I’m 
not against that if they are needed; I question 
whether we need that many employees. 

They bring out the fact that we have such 
an increase in population that we have to have 
more people to operate. Maybe you have to 
have it in certain departments, maybe in the 
licensing department. But I don’t think that 
we need as many technicians out in the field 
to find out whether we have a big drop of 
deer or not, because it used to be done on a 
voluntary basis. 

Now, they use also this bitter brush as an 
example. When the bitter brush is all eaten 
up to a certain level, that means that there 


is too many deer and they’re going to starve 
to death. Personally, I don’t agree with that. 
I think deer have other food that they live 
of f of. The bitter brush happens to be their 
favorite food and they naturally eat that first. 
But when that is gone, they’ll turn to eating 
other foliage. 

I still say that our chukar population has 
gone down to the point that we’ve had too 
long of a season; we’ve had from October to 
January thirty-first. And that is overshooting 
the game, because the seasons are too long, 
the bag limits are too large, and the pressure 
has been on the chukars to the point that 
they’re practically wiped out all over the state. 
The theory was that you can never wipe out 
chukars, because they are the type of bird that 
they go [to] the highest peak. But we have the 
helicopters now, we have the jeeps, and they 
have other ways, and they have horseback. 
Wherever the chukars are, the people will 
find them. 

Now the chukars are not as smart as a lot 
of people think. They run in coveys, and once 
you find a covey, if you got enough hunters 
around, you can wipe them completely out. 
So a good example, we haven’t any chukars 
around here, hardly. We used to have a lot 
of chukars along what they call the Pyramid 
mining district. We used to have a lot of 
chukars at Sutro Tunnel. We used to have a 
lot of chukars at Como Mountain. We used to 
have a lot of chukars all around this area. You 
could even hunt them along the Orr Ditch. 
Now we had a lot of people in those days, 
but the seasons were set so you were only 
allowed five birds, and it was only a month 
or two. All of a sudden, it began to become a 
good revenue deal, so they even opened it to 
non-residents, charging ten dollars. 

Now what we actually are doing is 
commercializing our game. We’re predicating 
a longer season in order to get more revenue. 
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Now that’s just got to change. And if we 
don’t change that, then the Fish and Game 
Commission has two alternatives; either they 
cut their help down and start closing the 
seasons and making them less, or otherwise 
we’re going to lose all our game eventually. 

Can they control the population on the 
game, fish, and so forth? Well, they can 
control pheasants, and they can control quail, 
and they can control chukars, because they 
used to plant them. But now they are so short 
of money, so the result is that they’re cutting 
out the planting of game because they have 
to pay the employees. They’re not cutting out 
the employees. 

They say that they have only a hundred 
employees. Well, I’ve always felt that a 
hundred employees in the Nevada fish and 
game set-up is too many. In fact, during the 
investigation when we were appointed in 
1959 (there was a committee appointed by the 
legislature to make a complete investigation, 
and we felt thirty-five men in the state of 
Nevada was ample at the time to operate our 
fish and game set-up.) The money that was left 
over should be put into replenishing game, 
rather than putting [it] into more employees. 

Nevada is limited as to the game areas. 
They’ve gone more or less into the recreation 
business. They say people don’t care whether 
they get any game or not. They have a long 
season, and they like to get out in the hills. 
Well, you can do that without having to bring 
a gun, too, you know. I mean that nobody is 
going to stop them from having picnics. So 
they’ve gone into something that is, well, it’s 
completely commercialized. 

The [gambling] clubs are involved in it, 
too; the clubs were giving prizes for the largest 
deer spread. Well, we got after them to cut that 
out, so now they give prizes for the people that 
come in and register. In Elko County, they 
have a long season, nonresident, on chukar 


and deer, for the purpose of bringing in 
outside people. The clubs are sponsoring that. 
It isn’t the merchants, because the merchants 
would rather have a shorter season because 
when you have a long one on game, it does 
affect their sale of meat and groceries. 

What do I think of some of these 
experiments that have brought non-native 
creatures in? Well, the mountain sheep will 
never be raised in quantity, so it’s something 
that maybe somebody wants to go out and 
get a bighorn. So you bring in maybe fifty or 
sixty people. But that isn’t really satisfying the 
hunters. You draw, and, if you’re lucky, you get 
a tag like [for] antelope. 

But let’s get back to the chukars. The 
chukars were brought in here with a measly 
hundred and fifty dollars put up by the 
Protective Fish and Game Association 
in 1933. Now, that non-native game was 
introduced here in Nevada by our association. 
We introduced the chukars and they are 
the greatest success we ever had; I mean 
we had them by the thousands, hundred of 
thousands. The first bunch that we planted 
was one hundred and thirty-four birds, in 
1933. Then later on we wanted to plant more, 
so when Governor Kirman was elected I went 
before him and told him the story (I told 
about that before). 

Well, I appeared before the Fish and 
Game Commission and Bob Douglass got 
mad and he resigned from the Fish and Game 
Commission. But the rest of them went along; 
there was Gene Phillips, Howard Doyle, 
Cassidy, and Fay Baker. So we went ahead and 
bought these chukars and got some of these 
breeders to raise them for the state. Minnie 
Blair was really the hero when it came to 
producing chukars. 

Now, the reason they cut that out and 
several other programs is because they have 
no money; they have too many employees 
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Now, what is going to be the answer? We’re 
going to reorganize our Fish and Game 
Commission. I hope that that’s going to 
happen because this coming session of the 
legislature, if I’m still healthy and around, I’m 
going to bring a suit to reapportion our Fish 
and Game Commission. I’m sure it’s going 
to be upheld by the Court. But I’m willing 
to compromise if they’re willing. I still want 
the little counties to have control, and I still 
want to go along on a five or seven-man 
commission. I will withdraw my lawsuit in 
favor of that kind of a set-up. But I’m not 
going to be kidded again that they’re going 
to introduce the bill and then kill it towards 
the end. We’re going to have to revamp our 
Fish and Game Commission completely, and 
revamp our thinking, and go back and cut 
some of this help down, and start propagating 
game. 

Now, our technicians certainly don’t 
produce chukars, they don’t produce deer. I 
don’t know what their secret is; they say that 
you’ve got to have some technicians. Now, let 
me say this: They can’t do anything about deer 
because that’s self-propagating. You either 
control them by not killing too many, or you 
kill too many. Chukars, the same thing— 
they’re out in the hills, you have maybe a dry 
spring, or maybe their production is not as 
good, so that should be controlled by cutting 
down the season. They haven’t been doing 
it. Regardless what the production is, they 
always say we’ve got a lot of chukars. They said 
that last year. They said that the year before. 
But it’s not true. They do that in order to set 
a longer season, as I repeat, in order for the 
revenue. We’re commercializing our game, 
and it’s wrong. 

They’re doing the same thing with fish. 
I think we’ve taken a lot of interest out of 
the fisherman. I’m not against a year-round 
opening for lakes. But streams and rivers, now 


they’re open the year round. Do you know 
what that means? You actually can never 
pin down whether they plant a lot of fish or 
not. We used to close Galena Creek and the 
Truckee River, and then Just before opening 
day there was such a great enthusiasm. 
So many people were just waiting for that 
opening day. We have lost that now. There isn’t 
that enthusiasm that we used to have. Now, 
California doesn’t do that, and, if you notice, 
our fisherman from Nevada are buying almost 
more California licenses than they are buying 
in Nevada. They do this [because] it seems 
like it’s more fun on opening day. Everybody 
waits for this opening day and then they go 
out. And there are a lot of people that don’t 
do that any more. 

Now, what happens on an opening day? 
You go out fishing, of course. The river may be 
muddy, but it always used to tell you whether 
where was a lot of fish in the river or not 
on opening day, because most [fishermen] 
limited out. Now, they plant them and the 
fishermen seem to know when the truck 
is going to plant those fish, and they’re out 
there, picking up the fish right from behind 
the truck. 

There’s some good fisherman; they still 
get some fish, but I think you’ve taken the 
thrill out of it. I used to take pictures, and I 
used to go up and down the Truckee River on 
opening day and you could hardly find a place 
to fish. To me, that was really the highlight of 
the opening of fishing season. I’d like to see 
that return. 

Now, I think lakes ought to be open the 
year-round. But the streams and creeks, 
I think that they ought to go back and at 
least have an open season. Then it creates 
a little more enthusiasm, a little more thrill 
of knowing that there is going to be a creek 
that’s been closed all year and it’s going to be 
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open. Sure it’s crowded; that’s what makes it 
interesting. 

Another thing that I hope that we can 
accomplish—I don’t know when. Maybe 
after our new set-up. That is that we’ve got to 
quit kidding the public that we’ve got to kill 
all these deer to keep them from starving. 
Now there’s no question that sometimes 
we’re going to lose deer by starvation. You’ve 
got to control them to a certain point, [but] 
nature has a way of controlling itself. Over¬ 
population of anything controls itself, so 
let’s get down to actual facts of having fair 
season. Now, they say it can’t be done. We 
have an increase in population. It’s true. So 
what they’re trying to do right now is justify 
employing a lot of fish and game technicians, 
a lot of employees, just because the population 
is increasing. But that doesn’t mean that the 
game is increasing. The game is decreasing. 
So, they’re not controlling the population; 
they’re supposed to be controlling the game. 
You have less deer to control, and they’re not 
planting any chukars, and they’re not planting 
as many fish, so you don’t need as much help. 

A real good game warden—I’m talking 
about a good game warden that has the 
confidence of the sportsmen, that can tip 
them off—can do more good than what 
they’re doing about it now. I don’t see where 
they say there is no poaching going on. I 
don’t agree. I think there is a lot of poaching 
going on, but they think it’s good public 
relations not to do too much pinching. Now, 
on opening day—for instance on chukars, on 
pheasants—we used to put on road blocks. 
And we did that for a couple or three days. 
We actually got a good idea whether there was 
a lot of chukars or not, because we would get 
the actual facts from the sportsmen—talk to 
them. We would check their limit and then 
we’d average it out. They cut that all out now; 
they cut it out, in my opinion, because now 


they don’t want to be caught and say that 
there isn’t too much game. See the point? So 
we’re not down to the actual basic facts any 
more. We’re merely working in theories and 
dreaming it out of the air and by sending out 
several thousand questionnaires. 

You can’t change nature, [but there may 
be] some way of controlling diseases in fish. 
It comes right down to the same basic facts, 
whether it’s [in] hospitals or [in] fish and 
game, it still takes elbow work. The greatest 
thing to fish propagation is to put a lot of 
elbow work to it. That is, to keep your troughs 
clean, to keep your area clean, to see that 
you have clean and proper areas of water, 
and that’s your greatest medicine. But why 
does disease get into the fish? Because we 
have too many supervisors and not enough 
manual workers to do the things to prevent 
this disease in the first place. Certainly when 
they develop an area, once a disease starts in 
the fish, it’s knowing how to control it [that’s 
important]. But to me, the [idea] is to control 
it before it takes hold. So we have too many 
chiefs and not enough Indians, and I think 
we have reached a very serious condition in 
Nevada when it comes to hunting and fishing. 

The sportsmen are easy to unite. We 
used to have organizations, and I tell you, 
the interest that we had was great! Then they 
began to break up into little groups. There 
would be certain groups in the organization 
that worked entirely with the Fish and Game 
Commission, right or wrong. They went along 
with everything the fish and game people 
said or did. This caused cliques. In other 
words, if you were in good with Mr. Groves, 
and if they were in good with the Fish and 
Game Commission, they were heroes as far 
as the commission was concerned, but they 
were not heroes as far as the sportsmen were 
concerned. They were not fighting their battle. 
Now that’s what broke up our organizations, 
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and that’s why they lost interest. The interest 
was lost due to the fact that the Fish and Game 
Commission had dominated everything that 
had been going on. 

Let’s put it this way. The Fish and Game 
Commission had no competition. It would 
be a different story if we had three fish and 
game commissions [in] different areas [of 
the state] where they have better hunting. In 
[each] area, they would buy the license for 
that. You don’t have that; you either buy a 
fish and game license from the Nevada Fish 
and Game, or you don’t have one. So they 
have no competition. They have everything 
their own way. So whatever the sportsman 
says, they don’t know anything about it. In 
other words, we’re a bunch of dummies. We’re 
not technicians. We’ve not had the college 
education so they consider us just a bunch of 
dummies. And I think that is wrong. 

On this 1959 survey, by the way, 
Cronemiller was brought in, and was 
sponsored by the Fish and Game Commission, 
because they said that they wanted two sides. 
In other words, they didn’t want any report 
they considered to be one sided. But what 
was Cronemiller? Cronemiller was one of 
these bureaucrats, I’ve talked about. He was 
involved in fish and game; that’s all he’d ever 
done. He worked for the government, he 
worked for fish and game. He never had to 
meet a payroll. And of course he sided in with 
these technicians. Why wouldn’t he? He was 
one of them. 

You still got to have competition. I don’t 
give a darn what it is. I think that what the 
fish and game people have done has lost the 
confidence of the sportsmen. So what do you 
do now? You buy a license. You either stay 
home or you buy a license. No game—you 
buy a license anyway. People like to hunt, so 
they got you. But they don’t have to produce 
any game. There’s nothing you can do about 


it. They can employ all the employees they 
want to, and I’ll bet you they cut down on 
the planting of fish and the planting of game 
because they say they have less revenue. But 
I’ll bet they won’t cut down any of their other 
expenses. 

There is a lot of things that they’re doing 
right now—a lot of statistics—to me it’s a 
waste of money. They say that there was so 
many fish caught, as an example, one million 
and five hundred and eighty thousand some 
odd fish caught last year. How do they know 
that? That’s merely dreaming it Out of the air. 
There are so many chukars killed, and how do 
they know that? They have no road checks; 
they send out a questionnaire. 

Now to give you an example, this year it’s 
the first time in my life that I remember—and 
the same with Senator Titlow—we brought 
out the fact that as long as I’ve hunted, and Mr. 
Titlow has hunted, we have never received a 
questionnaire. Do you know what happened 
this year? I got a questionnaire. My two boys 
got a questionnaire. And Senator Titlow got 
a questionnaire. So don’t tell me that they’re 
actually being done on a scientific basis. It 
just happened that the word got [ to them] 
that we complained, “How can they tell 
about this?” and all of a sudden we get these 
questionnaires. 

Now, I conducted a political poll, and 
I missed once in twenty-five years. We 
conducted a questionnaire during the 1959 
investigation. We picked out every hunter 
and we sent every one a questionnaire. And 
we had the largest return of surveys ever 
conducted. The sportsmen were dissatisfied. 
They had a lot of good ideas but most of them 
were criticism. The fish and game people 
didn’t like it. 

That’s where you can conduct a survey. If 
you want to conduct [a] survey, you just don’t 
pick out one here and one there, just because 
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he happened to have a license. Now there is 
two ways of doing it. I don’t say they’re doing 
it now because I don’t want to call the people 
crooks—but I send out a questionnaire on 
deer. I already have a tag in; I know this man 
has killed a deer, so I send out a questionnaire. 
Naturally, he’s going to report that he killed a 
deer. So I pick out another one—I do the same 
thing. I’m going to bat a hundred percent that 
the deer kill is way up there. But that’s no way 
to conduct [a survey]. The way to conduct 
it is to put on road checks, particularly on 
sagehen, chukars, during the open season. 
The opening day for the first week you put 
on road checks, and you’ve got [the total kill] 
pretty close. They say that’s too expensive. I 
think it’s cheaper than having people out in 
the field, because you can catch poachers on 
the way in, because they don’t know whether 
you are going to road check or not. We used 
to catch a lot of poachers doing that. We did 
that on pheasants. 

When we started planting pheasants, we 
had volunteer sportsmen and we’d even give 
up the hunting and we would road check and 
we would know exactly how many pheasants 
was killed by how many sportsmen. We could 
average out how many quail were killed. We 
caught people with quail in tires; we caught 
people with pheasants in tires. In other words, 
they’d deflate the tire, take the tubes out, and 
fill them up with pheasants. That was one of 
those tricks, but it was quite interesting. But 
I’ll tell you at the end of the day, we knew how 
many pheasants was killed by the hunters. We 
knew how they were received by the farmers. 
We knew exactly what kind of trouble that 
they got into, or the kind of hunting they got, 
or the area that they hunted. We actually had 
first-hand information, which you do not 
have now. 

In that committee report of 1959, 
Cronemiller and I were at odds all the time. 


We were, because he wasn’t bringing in 
anything new. He was an outsider that came 
in to Nevada, actually what did he know about 
Nevada, except on the scientific basis? I could 
read a lot of things in books. That doesn’t 
make it Realistic. 

Let’s use an example. This mustard seed 
out there, I can read in the books how to 
control it, but just reading in the book doesn’t 
mean that I’m going to control it unless I get 
out there with a spade or get rid of it. Do you 
see the point? Now, Cronemiller sided in 
with [what] they did. Where is most of [the 
fish and game] help today? It’s in the office. 
Sure, they have some people that go out and 
do some of the work, but these statistics that 
they’re keeping of how many fish you caught 
and what the percentage of pheasants is, is all 
guess work, because they are not doing it in 
the proper way of actual facts. I say the reason 
they’re not doing it is because they don want 
to argue with the sportsmen. They know when 
they are in trouble. 

Cronemiller’s report indicated that there 
had been a lot of argument over research 
methods. Well, that’s right. Certainly research 
is a bad word, because research has never 
proved anything. Now I’ll give you an 
example. They’re talking about restoring 
trout in the Truckee River by getting more 
water down there and bringing trout from 
Pyramid Lake and getting them back into 
the Truckee River. I say that is a lot of bum 
research, because that will never materialize. 

I testified before the task force when they 
were trying to get water for Pyramid Lake— 
and you can check that. I challenged Mr. Tom 
Trelease at the time that regardless of the 
thirty-five second feet of water, the water will 
be too warm, the water in the Truckee River 
is polluted, it’s full of carp, it’s full of larva. 
So as far as bringing trout from Pyramid up 
the Truckee River to propagate is just a waste 
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of money (But it does create jobs!) And the 
reason it does that is because they can use 
federal funds; because it’s “research”. We are 
using a lot of federal funds with the excuse 
of research. Now, we can over-do research. 

Now, I conducted a survey in Pyramid 
Lake, with a fellow by the name of O’Niel. 
I paid the train fare personally—out of my 
pocket—for a fellow by the name of Foster, 
who was the head of the Bureau of Fisheries 
for twenty-five years. And we conducted a 
survey in the Pyramid Lake and the Truckee 
River. They spent, I guess, a million dollars to 
conduct the same survey that cost me thirty- 
four dollars, and they came up with the same 
answer that I had when we conducted it with 
thirty-four dollars. Now, there’s your research. 

Now you’re over-doing your research, and 
here’s what happens. You have a technician, 
which can be worked in these laws (these 
laws sometimes are very wrong). You take a 
technician to check to see if he did the right 
thing. But you’re participating in this federal 
funds. And that’s all it is, is just to create 
jobs. But that doesn’t mean that you’re going 
to produce more fish, and that you’re going 
to produce more game. You can go out and 
research forever. 

Let’s get down to fundamental facts. 
Let’s see what produces deer. Good forage 
and keeping the kill down. If a disease hits 
them, there is nothing the Fish and Game 
[Commission] can do about it, because if 
a deer gets a disease and dies, the Fish and 
Game just have to let it go. But that doesn’t 
mean that the Fish and Game can keep control 
on the deer. They can put a bell on them, 
maybe, and see where he goes from one place 
to another, but that doesn’t mean a damn 
thing as far as the sportsmen is concerned, 
we have gone overboard on research. 

Cronemiller talks too much; you read the 
report. All you have to do is read up on it and 


read our report. I think we had the facts, and 
the thing that I’m pretty sore about is the point 
that the Nevada Fish and Game Commission 
have got the sportsmen so disgusted that 
they’ve lost interest in everything. They’re 
now going hunting in Idaho—I’m doing the 
same thing. If you want to get any game, you 
buy a Nevada license because you can’t go 
to Idaho every day. So you get to go out and 
maybe you get a duck or two, or maybe you 
get a chukar. I didn’t get anything last year. So 
you know what the fish and game people say? 
“You don’t hunt hard enough.” Now that’s no 
excuse. In fact, I’ve challenged some of them, 
many of those technicians, to take me where 
all this game is. 

In fact, I had a Fish and Game 
commissioner from Ely that knew how to 
talk to them. He caught them in the lie about 
a deer survey that they made. They told him 
that they had done this and that, and he 
told them things that they didn’t even know 
existed there. He was born and raised in Ely. 
He’s a commissioner. 

I’m not trying to fight them personally; 
I’m not after their jobs. I’m not after anything, 
but I think that there comes a time that you 
have to call a spade a spade, and sometimes 
you hurt people by doing that. I don’t want 
to hurt anybody, but I don’t want to see the 
majority of the sportsmen, or my future 
generation coming along in Nevada, [not 
to] know what hunting and fishing is except 
by seeing a picture of them. Now, I don’t 
want to see that come about. They talk about 
the population increase. I haven’t made a 
thorough check lately, but I’ll say that per 
capita, I think we pay the highest license in the 
United States on hunting and fishing. Now, I 
don’t want to say per capita per hunter; per 
capita in people. 

Now let’s take the population of California 
and the population of Nevada and then 
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compare them; the employees that they have in 
California in the Fish and Game Department, 
and the employees that we have in Nevada, 
and you’ll see that we are over-employed. 
Let’s take what happened to the technician in 
Oregon; they fired most of them. They fired 
practically every technician that they had 
when they found out that they were losing 
practically all their game. They revamped 
their entire Fish and Game Commission, so 
Oregon has a lot of game now, but they’ve 
done away with a lot of technicians because 
you can’t breed chickens on theories. Minnie 
Blair was not a technician. You know what she 
did. She worked hard at it and it was through 
practical experience that she did the job. 

America was not made by professionals. 
America grew great, not by professionals but 
by everybody’s ideas working together and 
made a country that is the greatest in the 
world, but we are on the verge now of ruining 
it with professionals. 

Hoover, at one time, appointed a 
committee to investigate the entire United 
States on Fish and Game. It was headed by 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson. Now, if you notice in 
the review of the 1959 report, Dr. Gabrielson 
agreed with me that we had to have a five- 
man commission. Not professional, either, 
but people who were interested in fish and 
game and for the betterment of our resources. 

The Hoover Commission came out with 
what they called the model fish and game 
code, and that [recommended a] five-man 
appointive commission with a director who 
had knowledge of fish and game, but the 
Hoover Commission did not say that the 
commission had to be professionals. In other 
words they were supposed to have some 
knowledge of fish and game; they were to 
be interested in hunting and fish and game 
and recreation. And that was what they were 
dedicated to. They were dedicated people, but 


not professional. Then it was up to them to 
hire professionals to carry out the directive 
of the commission. Dr. Gabrielson went all 
over the United States and tried to get these 
people to adopt it, and most of the states have 
adopted [it]. And they are successful. 

I really was proud of the support that 
we had on our fish and game set-up when 
we first organized our Protective Fish and 
Game Association. It went on for about ten 
years, until I disbanded it. And from there 
on, we began to go down. So now you have 
little groups that are organized. You have the 
sportsmen’s group in Sparks. They are about 
the most active one, but they have no control. 
In other words, they either go along with the 
Fish and Game [Commission] or they’re not 
recognized. Well, I don’t want recognition on 
a basis of getting along with somebody and 
be wrong. I want to be right, whether I’m 
recognized or not. Recognition, to me, doesn’t 
mean a thing if you’re wrong. 

I don’t say that all my theories are correct, 
either, but they have been proven throughout 
the United States that they are correct in 
this respect. They had what they called the 
passenger pigeons at one time in the United 
States, and they said that those things could 
never be exterminated. They used to darken 
the skies. So they had open season on them. 
So they used to kill passenger pigeons by the 
millions; they used to pack them in barrels 
and ship them west. Well, they eliminated the 
passenger pigeon, practically all. 

They began to create a lot of these duck 
clubs, so the duck clubs began to run, actually, 
the Fish and Game Commission. Private 
gun clubs; I mean private wealthy gun clubs. 
So they began to overshoot the ducks and 
the Fish and Game Commission became 
dominated by these private clubs. I mean 
wealthy private clubs from out of state. So 
the duck population came to the point that 
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it was going to be extinct, until the federal 
government stepped in and tried to stop it. If it 
wasn’t for that, we would have lost our ducks. 

You see, game can go down to what they 
call “beyond the comeback stage,” but you 
can’t kill beyond what they call the comeback 
stage. When you go below that, eventually, 
you’re going to lose your ducks. We lost the 
albatross just for the same reason. So these 
controls have to be had, particularly where 
you can’t propagate ducks like you do chukars. 
You can contract chukars out, and you can 
contract quail out, and you can contract 
pheasants, and you probably could do it on 
wild ducks, but you couldn’t do it on a big 
scale enough. [Because of] migration, they’re 
being killed in Mexico, they’re being killed in 
Canada, and we kill them in the United States. 

Now, let’s go back to the big deer population 
that they had in the state of Nevada. All game 
increased. The Fish and Game Commission 
felt that by putting people out in the field and 
finding out whether it was over-populated or 
not, or under-populated or not, that they could 
bring the deer population back. Well, the deer 
population, actually, began to increase when 
people began to go out of the cattle business 
and the sheep business. We used to have 
thousands of sheep out on the range in Nevada 
at one time, and we had many thousands 
of cattle. Well, they declined. The sheep 
practically declined about seventy percent; 
your cattle declined about forty percent. 

Then we had World War II. And during 
World War II, which was in 1941, they began 
to restrict gasoline, they began to restrict 
ammunition, and the people who hunted, 
actually, were busy with the war. Well, the 
hunting pressure out in the fields came down 
to about thirty percent. So the result was that 
it proved the theory that I’ve always brought 
out; that if you over-harvest the game, then 
you’re going to be in trouble. 


Now, during those years, the deer 
population, your pheasant population and 
your chukar population built up, and your 
duck population built up, in view of the fact 
that we had less hunters to pursue them. The 
people who really hunted were either in the 
army or were busy working in war factories. 
So we had a restriction imposed on hunting 
which was really a godsend for the game, and 
we really had a build-up. 

So after the war was over, then we began to 
reharvest what had been built up, not through 
the efforts of the Fish and Game Commission, 
believe me. It was through nature, itself. So 
much for that. 

Now, we keep talking about having an 
increasing population in Nevada, that we have 
to have more money and more personnel to 
operate. I don’t agree with that because the 
area that we have to control on hunting and 
fishing now is a lot less than it was thirty, forty 
years ago. A lot of it is gone into housing, a lot 
of it is not in agriculture any more, and the 
result is, as far as covering land or propagating 
of game, you have less restricted areas. 

They’ve gone into research and this 
research, to me, is over-emphasized. We need 
research, but you can only go so far and it 
is very simple—you either have the birds 
or you don’t have the birds. There’s just two 
simple answers; one is either overharvesting, 
or you have a bad weather season, which 
controls your game population. If you have 
good weather and favorable conditions for 
the propagation of game, you’ll have more 
game, and if you overharvest them you’ll have 
less game. 

We’re working on a program now of 
establishing a new fish and game committee, 
one that will carry the fight on behalf of the 
sportsman. The Nevada Wildlife Federation; 
we’re not trying to duplicate their programs— 
but we’re trying to get more people who are 
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really interested in fish and game, who are 
willing to give the time and money to bring to 
the attention of the sportsmen exactly what’s 
going on in the Fish and Game Department. 

They’re spending about two million 
dollars a year. We are going to find out what 
the sportsman get for their money. I can 
tell you why it’s not reported in the press. 
They don’t want the sportsmen to get up in 
arms because they have no game, and we’re 
spending a lot of money. 

Now, I’m going to see that that is reported, 
and I’m going to because the public ought 
to know. Now, that’s a lot of money for us to 
spend per capita. We spend more money on 
fish and game than any state in the union. 
Now, that’s true; and we have less game than 
almost any state in the Union. 

I want to know why we’re spending two 
million dollars a year, and we’re not getting 
the benefits that we should be getting out 
of it. I say the Fish and Game Commission 
is over-staffed. I don’t like to see anybody 
fired, because I think all those people are 
dedicated—but you create a job, and it’s pretty 
hard after you have created a job, to eliminate 
it. The Fish and Game Commission that we 
have at the present had made a mistake by 
creating too many jobs. Whether it was a 
mistake by the director or whether it was their 
policy, I still say that we have created too many 
jobs that are very hard to eliminate. 

So we have a very serious problem and 
someday we will have to face it. I think we 
can do the job better with less people and put 
more money in upland game and turn them 
loose. That’s nature; let the game take care of 
themselves. 

Now, what we need is good law 
enforcement. Law enforcement keeps your 
poachers down (and poachers do eliminate 
a lot of game). As an example, I was over at 
Paradise Park yesterday and one guy says to 


me, “I seen these people catch a limit of fish, 
and an hour or two later, come back and 
nobody out here ever checks them.” It’s true, 
and that’s going on all over the state. 

So when you bring it up to the Fish and 
Game, do you know what their answer is? 
“Well, it’s a large state, and we’re under¬ 
staffed.” Now, I don’t agree there, because I 
remember when Bruce Clogston was game 
warden there was less poaching going on. You 
know why—they never knew where he was at. 
He would catch a guy here, and he’d catch a 
guy there, so everybody was scared because 
they never knew where he was at. He had the 
confidence of the sportsmen, who would call 
him and tell him what was going on, because 
he would never get them in trouble. Bruce 
Clogston was the best warden that Nevada 
ever had, and the poaching at that time was 
the lowest we’ve ever had. One good man can 
be better than seventeen who are not Out on 
the job. Now, I think that they’ve adopted 
a program—and maybe it’s good public 
relations—not to arrest too many people, and 
you have a better feeling. Just like me, I take 
after the fish and game people and criticize, 
and they resent it. But sometimes criticism, 
if it’s constructive, is beneficial 

I’m going to bring a suit against the 
legislature in 1968 to reapportion our Fish 
and Game Commission to a five-man 
commission. And I’ll withdraw the lawsuit 
when they’ve agreed to set up a five-man 
commission, three for the little counties and 
two for the big counties. And I’m sure that the 
legislature will want to go along on that basis. 
If they don’t want to agree, then I’m going to 
go right ahead with the lawsuit, and if I win in 
the court, then we will have maybe five or nine 
commissioners appointed by the governor. 

For every two employees they have one 
commissioner. I mean that you have seventeen 
state Fish and Game Commissioners who are 
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elected and you have fifty-one on the County 
Game Management Boards. Including the 
Nevada Wildlife Federation, including the 
sportsmens’ groups, when you’re trying to run 
the Fish and Game [Department] you have 
more supervisors than you have personnel, 
and it can’t run successfully 
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Reno and Sparks: 
Parks and Recreation 


Virginia Lake Park 

The creation of Virginia Lake, the way 
that started, was during the Depression. Mr. 
[Harold E.] Haiti owned the property. He still 
owns the majority of that property as part of 
the trailer park. They had a mortgage on that 
particular piece of land, around thirty acres. 
The mortgage was $9,000, and the people that 
held the mortgage was going to foreclose. 
Mr. Hall called me up one day and wanted to 
know if I had anybody in mind that would 
have $9,000 to buy this piece of property. He 
was willing to let the property go for $9,000, 
the exact amount of the mortgage, rather than 
have the fellow who wanted to foreclose take 
it over. 

I took a look at the property. I was 
impressed with it. It was a piece of low land. 
The Cochran Ditch ran through that area. I 
thought what a nice lake that could be made 
for fishing the year round. The more I thought 
about it, the more I got enthused about it. I 
went up to the county commissioners and 
brought it to their attention and what it 


could mean to the people of this area, [and 
suggested the county buy it]. 

The county commissioners were A1 
Blundell from Sparks and Ed Peckham and 
Mr. Klaus. Two of them thought it would be 
a real good idea and agreed with me, “We can 
buy the property with the money we have, 
and we can make a nice lake out of that. It 
could really be something for Reno, for the 
tourists, and for the local people, because 
we could make fishing here the year round, 
and a real park that could be used for many 
activities.” They thought it was a good idea. 
One of the commissioners suggested taking it 
up with the Reno Chamber of Commerce at 
one of the chamber meetings, and I presented 
what I thought was a good deal for Reno and 
Washoe County. 

They decided they wanted no part of it. 
They said that all I was trying to do was create 
a big mosquito pond, and so on and so forth. I 
wasn’t able to convince them that it was a good 
project. This went on for about a month, and 
finally I got them back together again after 
having talked to different members. But the 
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opposition won out. They just figured that it 
was the craziest thing they ever heard in their 
lives. So I said, “Okay, if that’s the way you 
people feel about it, we will see if we can put 
it together anyway.” 

So I wentbackto the county commissioners, 
told them the chamber wouldn’t endorse it, 
“I’m still for that deal, and I think it’ll be 
something that everyone in Reno will enjoy 
for years to come. 

So the two commissioners said, “Okay, 
we’ll see what we can dig up, if we have any 
money in the general fund that we can spare.” 

About a week or two later, Mr. Blundell 
called me up and said, “I’ll tell you what we 
got. We got $7,000 that we can get out of the 
general fund. If you can get the guy to come 
down to $7,000, we’ll buy it.” 

“No, he is not going to come down, 
because the fellow that holds the mortgage 
on it, he’s going to get that property, so he’s 
not going to come down.” 

So we discussed it back and forth, and he 
asked, “How can we go about it?” 

I said, “Suppose I went out and raised the 
money, then turn it over to the county to make 
up the $9,000?” 

“Well, that should work out okay. If you 
can do that, you’ve got it.” 

The first man I called on was Mr. Raymond 
I. Smith of Harolds Club. It was not hard to 
sell him the idea of a lake for fishing. So he 
gave us five hundred dollars. Well, that started 
the ball rolling. 

By eleven o’clock, we had $2,000. We turned 
the money over to the county commissioners, 
so they went ahead and bought the property. 
And we got the CCC camps out there, and 
we made Virginia Lake out of it. I still have 
some colored films of it when we first opened 
it to fishing. 

We had planted fish in there after the 
lake was built, and it turned out to be a real 


fishing lake. Later on, the county bought one 
more acre south of the lake, and we made a 
rearing pond of it so we could have fish for 
the lake. Later, the rearing pond was given 
up. It eventually was made into a little park 
up southwest of the lake. After a lot of work, 
it became a reality. So the idea of a beautiful 
lake fulfilled my dream. I’m sure it’s an asset 
that people will enjoy for years to come. I have 
been interested in recreation and wildlife all 
my life. I’m very proud of having had a part 
in the development of Virginia Lake. 

Of course, fortunately, a lot of the labor 
and the fill was done by the CCC camp. But 
that was something that we got our money’s 
worth. There was a lot of projects in those days 
by the WPA and the CCC that were actually 
projects just to keep them busy. But I always 
tried to find something for them to do that 
was an asset [so] that we could recover some 
money in the future through taxes. Because 
taxes on property that has been sold around 
that [lake] is producing a lot of taxes. 

Paradise Park 

My next project was for a park between 
Reno and Sparks. I figured that Sparks and 
Reno, as they kept growing, needed a park. 

When Smith-Peterson bought the land 
where Paradise Park is now to excavate for 
gravel, I got the idea that this, too, could be a 
real park. I noticed that they would hit water 
at about six to seven feet deep. They had to 
excavate in the winter. The water table in this 
valley during the irrigation season would 
come up real high. They could only excavate 
so many feet and had to do it in the winter, 
because the water table would begin to drop 
in October, and by December, the water table 
was down about eight, nine feet. During those 
months, which was November, December, 
January, February, and March, when the 
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Water table was at its lowest level, they would 
come back and take out another eight or nine 
feet in depth. Then during the springtime, the 
water would seep up again and we’d have this 
lake. I knew that someday as they excavated, 
we were going to have quite a lake here. 

So I went over to Smith-Peterson and 
told Tank Smith that I wanted a lease on the 
property. I knew it would be no use to them, 
and the water in the summer would turn 
stagnant. I knew they were going to be in 
trouble with a nuisance problem because the 
water was going to begin to smell. It would 
grow grass in the bottom, and when it came 
to the top it would decompose and start to 
smell. It was really a mess. 

So I got an idea that maybe I could raise 
fish in there to make it pay. I said, “If you guys 
give me an option and a long-term lease on 
the deal, and as you excavate, it becomes part 
of the lease and also part of the option that 
I can buy the property, I’ll guarantee you to 
keep the water fresh so you won’t have that 
problem.” 

So they thought about it and decided it 
was a good deal for them. “How much do you 
want to pay?” 

I said, “Well, I don’t want to pay very much 
for the lease because, after all, I’m gambling on 
something to keep you out of trouble.” After 
we agreed on the price, they said okay. I got 
a twenty-year lease with the option of buying 
the property. 

They developed all these holes with large 
boulders left all around. Then I had to put 
in these aeration pumps. In order to make 
the aeration pump pay, I had to get in the 
fish business. Well, I raised fish for—I don’t 
know—about fifteen years. 

When Smith-Peterson bought the 
property, there was no zoning law. What 
happened, when they got into the property, 
after the area was zoned, they got into the 


area that was not zoned for that particular 
field. So the county stopped them and they 
couldn’t excavate any more, because they 
owned the property clear up to Wedekind 
Road, and almost to Montello Street. This 
would have been nothing but a pile of rocks 
and sand and gravel. It would have ruined 
the valley. So the county stopped them. Then 
the property became for sale and I bought 
the gravel pit, which is almost fifty acres. 
And then I developed a park out of it. Then 
there was quite a squabble when I offered it 
to the county when the park commission was 
created. 

We had voted this million-dollar bond. I 
tried to prove that the best money they could 
spend was in this area. Tom Cooke, Cliff 
Young, and many others were against it. They 
brought it before the planning commission 
for approval. Ray Smith talked against it. Dick 
Allen talked against it. And Cliff Young said, 
“If we bought that, it would be a pig in a poke.” 
The planning commission voted against. 

I already had developed it into a park. 
They haven’t done very much since I sold it. 
It wasn’t that I was selling them just a piece 
of land, because I spent $60,000 to level it, do 
away with those rocks. Now, what I did there 
was to drain the ponds as low as I could get. 
I got a big bulldozer from Isbell Construction 
Company, and we Went down in these lakes. 
There were great big boulders—some of them 
must have weighed about ten tons. And I kept 
these big pumps going, and we kept it down so 
that we could dig down deep with big holes at 
the bottom of the lake and then roll these big 
boulders in it. Then we’d put the gravel over 
it, and we more or less made it level. All the 
bottom of the lake, we cleared it out. Then I 
leveled the land and put it into lawns, trees, 
and stuff like that. I built a little clubhouse 
out there and used it in conjunction with my 
fish program. 
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I had two chances to sell it. I had a chance 
to sell it to a fellow by the name of Rueben 
from Los Angles. He wanted to build a trailer 
park and also apartment houses around the 
lake. So the county commissioners were all 
for it, until Mr. Cooke and Mr. Young spoke 
against it. They thought they were going to 
make Mr. Teglia rich. So they decided to have 
it appraised. Well, the lowest appraisal was 
$365,000. There were three appraisals, and 
the highest one was $395,000 It ran from 
$365,000 plus the improvements. So all in 
all, it came to about $395,000. 

A lot of women got all enthused 
about it. They appeared before the county 
commissioners at the courthouse to push 
for the purchase of the park. There Were so 
many women there that they had to move the 
meeting over to the state building. 

So I got a little bit perturbed because what 
they wanted to do. What my opposition was 
pushing was this Wheeler Lake. Well, I know 
about Wheeler Lake. That was not an ideal 
spot for a park because, in the first place, 
the access to it was very hard. Secondly, you 
didn’t have the kind of water that you could 
keep it fresh, because moss get in there, 
and you don’t have the circulation, and you 
don’t have the drainage you should have. It’s 
not that I was against those people getting 
$400,000, because that’s what they had in 
the master plan when Mr. Hicks owned the 
property. 

I said to the county commissioners 
at that meeting, “I’m sold on this park. It 
will be good for the area. It’s appraised up 
to $395,000. You people can have it for 
$300,000, and I’ll give you $100,000 back 
for its development.” So actually, they were 
getting the park for $200,000. 

And it was pretty darn hard for them 
to turn it down. Mr. Young and Mr. Cooke 
insisted it was not part of the master plan, and 


they turned the offer down. By then, I had 
made up my mind it was going to be a park. 

Well, Reno and the highway department 
was actually violating the law. They turned 
storm drains in my pond, which was 
contrary to the law. The highway department 
was draining Oddie Boulevard into the lake. 
They had put a pipe out here, at the northeast 
corner. So I notified them that I wanted that 
pipe out of there because I had fish in there 
and I didn’t want my water polluted. So 
they had a problem, where they would have 
to take the water clear down through the 
Peoples’ drain ditch along Oddie Boulevard. 
That expense, alone, would come to about 
$25,$30,000. Then the city of Reno finally 
had to put a storm drain in there. 

r was trying to show them that if I wanted 
to really hold people up, I could have gotten 
about $6 to $700,000 for it. Reno had to build 
a storm drain from here to the Truckee River, 
and the engineer estimated it was around 
$850,000. Now, if wouldn’t have been done 
until probably 1965 or ’66. The cost at the 
particular time would be around twenty 
percent more. 

So I notified the city of Reno, “You take 
the water to the Truckee River, as I don’t want 
it in the pond. If I’m going to make it pay, 
it’s going to have to pay on a fish program, 
because that’s the only thing I can use it for. 
Now, if I sell it for development, you people 
are still going to have to take the storm 
drain to the river. If you people can—instead 
of taking these hundreds of thousands of 
dollars— put it in your park, you can run all 
your storm drains into it and have a double 
use for it.” Cavanaugh was developing west 
of this area. They would have to take that 
water right along the foothill of Wedekind 
Road, pipe it all the way down to the Peoples’ 
drain ditch. That would have been quite an 
expense. 
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So when they figured it all out, they came 
to the conclusion that buying the park was the 
best thing to do. “But the city had no money 
That’s our problem. We know that we can’t 
float a bond to buy a park, but we can float 
bonds to put in storm drains which is mighty 
expensive. “Well, what’s your most reasonable 
price we can have it?” 

“Well, I could say $500,000, and the city 
would still be getting a bargain. The city 
can have it for $300,000, and pay me fifteen 
thousand dollars a year for twenty years 
without interest. So I’m not selling a piece of 
land; I’m giving it to you. You are buying a 
park because it’s not a piece of land that has 
to be developed. It’s already a park.” 

So the deal was made on that basis. So you 
have Paradise Park. It will be the most used 
park for all kinds of [activities] You notice 
that out here we have sail boats, row boats; 
they have these remote control boats that 
come out here every weekend. As the park 
develops, and with the growth in this area, it’s 
the only park that you actually have, or will 
ever have, between the two cities. That’s part 
of my contribution to this area. 

* * * * * 

The county park commission was created 
at my suggestion. Ben Winn was our county 
commissioner and chairman. I suggested 
the county commissioners ought to set up 
a park commission so we could start doing 
something for the county. But the big surprise 
was that the people who I thought would be 
the most enthused were the ones who fought 
me. And I had recommended that I thought 
they would be real good people to be on the 
park commission! 

Now, the history of the whole thing is in 
this master plan that they have for the parks. 
To give you an example, they built a little 


park in Gerlach. It’s used by very few people. 
The maintenance of these long-distance 
parks, unless they’re really on a large scale 
where there can be a person in charge, is 
very difficult. It’s been proven by the National 
Wildlife Federation and by the park service 
that beneficial parks are the ones within a 
radius of a mile to twenty miles from the 
populated area. The rest are used only by five 
or six percent of the people. These way-out 
parks are used by the hunters mostly; during 
the hunting season they have a place they can 
go out there, but that’s in the minority. 

It’s always been my contention that if 
we’re going to spend a lot of money, let’s 
spend it where we get the most benefit from 
it. My argument with them Was that this 
park [Paradise Park] will be used a hundred 
times more than any park that you develop at 
Wadsworth, or any park that you develop at 
Gerlach, because those will only be used by 
a few people. I still lost my argument before 
the planning commission, and I lost it with 
everyone. The newspapers, of course, sided 
in with the others. 

It’s just like when I tried to put in this trout 
derby.* [Do] you remember that? What a great 
big controversy that became, just because one 
man brought out the fact that I was using a public 
park for my own benefit. It was not for my own 
benefit, because it cost me thirty-six hundred 
dollars just to try to prove that a trout derby is 
very beneficial to Washoe County and the local 
people. What they wanted us to do was to buy 
the fish, put them in there, and then let the public 
fish. Well, that was private funds that we were 
trying to raise, to try and bring in the tourists. I 
got stubborn about it, and I dug another pond 
and we put on the trout derby. Well, it proved 


*See Teglia papers, University of 
Nevada Library 
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a success because in twelve days we registered 
two thousand non-residents. And I’m talking 
about adults, not counting the children. And the 
whole cost came to about ten thousand some 
odd dollars, and I was stuck thirty-six hundred 
dollars. So I wasn’t doing it for my benefit. I was 
trying to prove a thing but I got stuck. [I was] 
stubborn about it. Of course, it was a success. 

If you remember, one of the fellows wrote 
that my mind was just as clear as the bottom 
of those muddy lakes for even conceiving 
such an idea. Well, when they came out and 
saw all the people that came from all over 
the country just to fish and participate in this 
derby, they didn’t come out and say that my 
mind was clear instead of muddy. All they 
said was, “Well, by gosh, I didn’t know that 
so many people wanted to fish.” That’s the 
only answer you get out of them. You have to 
get the kicks. The compliments never come 
until you’re dead. But I have the satisfaction to 
prove that those programs can be successful. 

Another program about the lake; I came 
up with was to have hydroplane races. And 
everybody thought I was crazy about that. They 
thought I was nuts. Well, this is a tourist town, 
and we’ve got to think about doing something 
here besides gambling, because there are a lot 
of families that come here with children. There 
are a lot more who would like to come here, but 
there’s nothing for them to do except send the 
kids into the theater and they do the gambling. 
I [heard] a lot of women bring out the fact 
that all they got from the kids was, “Well, I 
saw that show before.” They never went home 
feeling that the kids had enjoyed themselves, 
except when we had this trout derby. So we 
used to get these comments from the families 
that would come and say, “Well, I went home 
last night and the kids, they were just tickled 
pink.” They would leave the kids out here to 
catch fish, and they could enjoy themselves. 
The kids had done something different and 


they had enjoyed themselves. It brought a lot 
of family groups here, which we don’t do now. 
Now, they’ll go to the Lake Tahoe, because they 
have a lot of things in recreation that we don’t 
have in Washoe County. 

So I still say that this trout derby would 
be one of the greatest things that Washoe 
County could put on every year. Particularly 
in the fall months, when tourism falls. And 
that was the actual proof; we had registered 
everyone. But I felt that I had caught enough 
hell—excuse my language—but I’ll be 
damned if I was going to put on another one 
just to satisfy these people. Well, a lot of them 
were for it; I’ll tell you we really had a lot of 
support after we had proved that it was a 
success. But I want to have a little credit even 
(for] attempting it—not just get the thanks 
after they see it’s a success. A nice editorial 
by Paul Leonard in the Nevada State Journal 
was the best compliment I ever had. 

Well, anyhow, [the] hydroplane [races] 
were the same way. In order to put this on 
right, the Sertoma or the Rotary Club in 
Sparks, they wanted to raise some funds for 
the YMCA in Sparks, which I thought was 
wonderful. So they met with me at the park 
and they brought a fellow by the name of 
Wagner, who was the commodore of these 
hydroplane races throughout the country. 
They have an association. And when we got 
through talking, I said, “Sure, I’ll go for it.” 

Well, I shouldn’t have said that so quickly, 
because after I agreed to go ahead and let them 
use the lake for that particular purpose, and try 
to sell the city of Reno that we could do that, 
then he came out and started showing me what 
I had to do in order to qualify. Well, it meant 
we had to move a lot of land, to create a lot of 
parking area, to clean Out the lake so the boats 
could come in. “Well,” I said to the boys, “It’s 
for a good cause. It’s for the YMCA. I’ll put the 
thing in shape and it won’t cost you anything.” 
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Well, I didn’t think it was going to cost 
me as much as it did, because when I hired 
Mr. Helm it was costing me a hundred dollars 
an hour, and it took a week to get everything 
in shape. Now you just figure that out—a 
hundred dollars an hour—and that was all 
out of my own pocket. But we also proved 
something that helped the YMCA. 

Well, we’ve had these hydroplane races 
every year since. They are an attraction which 
brings in a lot of money, because there are 
people that come from about seven western 
states who own these boats and that’s what 
they love to do—they love their recreation. 
So we bring people with a lot of money that 
don’t expect to get any money; it’s just for the 
thrill. They’re money people; they own four or 
five boats. It’s something that is great. 

I hope some day again—and I feel very 
strongly—that this community will begin 
to create some recreation for family groups 
that can come in here, where they can bring 
their children and know that they don’t have 
to always wind up in a gambling joint. And 
that’s been my idea. The gamblers do benefit 
by it anyway, but we all benefit. We don’t 
look forward enough—all we think of is that 
gambling or other industry. 

Personally, I hope we never have real large 
industry, because whenever you begin to 
have large industry, you begin to have union 
troubles, you begin to have other problems. 
You begin to have a class of people that it does 
not make it a tourist town, or a town that you 
Want to live in, to really enjoy the scenery, the 
recreation—and that’s what Reno should be 
built on. We have the most beautiful scenery 
in the world; we have the climate you can’t 
beat; we have the water, and if we don’t overdo 
it, this is the world’s best sport [section] 
actually with Lake Tahoe being so close. 

But Reno could be better than Lake Tahoe, 
because Reno has a lot of things here to offer 


that Lake Tahoe can’t do, because eventually, 
it will be all parks. But Reno ought to create 
better things. They’re working on the zoo now, 
and I think that’s wonderful. But we ought to 
have other things besides the zoo. 

In this community we have parks; 
Paradise Park is a good example [and] 
Virginia Lake is another good example. 
And we ought to create what we had when 
we had these trout derbies. Now, these trout 
derbies can be most successful at drawing 
crowds because remember, there are over 
fifty million fishermen in the United States. 
That’s right. They love to fish. I proved it time 
and time again. When I was running it out 
there, I’ll tell you, they used to come over 
and pay a dollar a pound just to fish. And 
do you know what our big customers were? 
They were people who came here on the 
weekend, left the kids over here. We baby-sat 
for them, and we let them catch fish. Some 
of them with twenty, thirty dollars. But the 
kids and the family were so proud that they 
had these kids that learned how to fish—we’d 
teach them how to fish—when they left here, 
all they could hear about from these kids is 
how they fished, and they wanted to come 
back again. 

So to me, it was a satisfaction in the fact 
that we were not only doing it maybe for a 
profit—and there wasn’t really much profit— 
but we were doing something for the children. 
We made them feel that they got something. 
If you take them to the Truckee River or some 
other area, and they never catch a fish, they 
don’t get that thrill, and they don’t get that 
enthusiasm that the fishermen get. Well, when 
they came out [to Paradise Park] they were 
always able to catch fish. The parents used 
to say, “Well for crying out loud, I’ve finally 
made a fisherman out of my kids” And that’s 
the satisfaction we got out of it, and it was 
really something to be proud of. 
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I served for some time on the Urban 
Renewal Agency board. I gave you a document 
which gives you all the data on different 
resolutions and legislation that was required 
to set up an Urban Renewal Agency Now 
there was no problem in setting up these 
agencies, as far as the governmental agencies 
were concerned. There was no problem 
by the city council. There was no problem 
by the legislature because, as far as I could 
remember, there was no opposition to it. 
The opposition developed after the proper 
legislation was passed for the city of Reno to 
have the power to create an Urban Renewal 
Agency. It was something new, something 
that had never been done in Nevada, in fact, 
practically all over the country. 

The thing that we found was resented 
mostly when you called it a “slum area.” 
Now these people owned homes; they were 
not slum buildings. They were not up to 
standards. There are always some in any 
community where buildings are old. They 
deteriorate, and the people can’t afford to 
keep them up. But when we started calling 


it a slum area, that started the battle going, 
because there were people that were proud of 
their buildings. There were people who were 
proud of their areas, and they were proud of 
the areas that they raised their children in. So 
that was one mistake, along with the manner 
that it was presented. 

The other [mistake] was [saying] that it 
was a great thing for the area. There was a 
question whether it was a great thing or not, 
because so far, the progress that has been 
made in the disposing of the land, and new 
buildings coming in there, has not been too 
successful. I think it was sold on the basis 
of really not moving the people out of these 
areas, but [making it] a rehabilitation area. 
If you go back and check the record, when 
Urban Renewal was first proposed, it was for 
four hundred and some-odd acres, which 
actually took in all that [area] northeast of 
the railroad tracks as a slum area, which is not 
true. Then it was finally reduced to ninety- 
nine acres. 

The government at that time did not favor 
any highway going through Urban Renewal 
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areas. Originally it was proposed that they 
go all the way to Mill Street. Then we had 
to withdraw the land which was north of 
Fourth Street, because Fourth Street is the 
main arterial—Highway 40—and was not 
permitted by the government agency. So they 
adopted what they called the Urban Renewal 
area that was sponsored by Swede Mathisen, 
mostly. 

If you go back and check the newspaper 
records, you’ll find that Mathisen was a 
councilman that decided that it was a good 
thing for the area. Well, maybe it was, and 
maybe it wasn’t, but only time will tell. The 
question was, he was involved in it. He had 
property there which was really beneficial to 
him, and proved it in the money that he got out 
of the area. Actually, the fight started between 
Mrs. Dorothy Ginocchio and Gil Sutton and 
other property owners when they found out 
that actually Urban Renewal was to purchase 
their property and move them elsewhere. It 
was not completely rehabilitation. 

It was set up in two stages; half of it was 
going to be known as a rehabilitation area. In 
other words, you went around and inspected 
all these homes, and if they weren’t up to code, 
then you made it possible for them to borrow 
money on an easy term and rehabilitate 
their homes. If they felt that they didn’t want 
to do that, or couldn’t afford it, then the 
government would step in and buy their home 
on an appraised value, which required three 
appraisers. Then we would rebuild the home 
and put it up to standard—of course, to the 
point that it could not be rehabilitated; then 
we would tear it down. But if it was capable 
of being rehabilitated, then we would fix the 
home and resell it to someone who wanted it. 
Now, that was known as [the] rehabilitation 
area. 

Everything south of Sixth Street to the 
alley just north of Fourth Street became what 


is known as a commercial and industrial 
area. That meant that all the homes had to be 
moved out, and that’s where we ran into really 
a lot of trouble. In the first place, when you 
called it an industrial area and a commercial 
area, then the people who owned the homes 
felt that the appraised value was based on the 
residential area, when the property was really 
being turned over to commercial [zoning]. 
They felt they were not getting commercial 
prices. They were getting residential area 
prices, where if they were left alone and they 
would be zoned commercial., they felt that 
their property would be worth more, I felt 
that they had a pretty good argument. 

That’s what really started the whole 
[problem], although the appraisals were very 
lenient. They got paid actually what r felt 
the property was worth. Now the group that 
got together was headed by Mrs. Ginocchio. 
They formed a group to fight Urban Renewal. 
So when we got actually down to acquiring 
property, they hired an attorney and tried to 
stop us from doing so. 

They took us to court on the basis that we 
had no right to go in there and start uprooting 
people. They were misinformed. The proper 
public hearing did not specify what was going 
to happen to their property, and so on and so 
forth. (Now there were public hearings, and of 
course, you know how these public hearings 
are. A lot of people don’t turn out. So they got 
into the argument that the public hearings 
were not held.) And of course, in making our 
presentation to the courts, we proved that the 
public hearings were held, and the proper 
publicity given on the things, but that [the 
people] didn’t turn out. 

Maybe the proper explanation was not 
brought out; I really feel that [they objected] 
because it was something new. There was a 
misunderstanding on their part, and I think 
there was a misunderstanding on the part 
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of the people who made the presentation. 
In other words, we didn’t know enough 
about Urban Renewal, exactly what you got 
involved in after you got started signing these 
contracts. 

But anyway, they took us to court, del 
Georgetta being the judge. I hate to say this, 
and of course, I don’t think he made a lot of 
his other decisions predicated on politics. 
Mrs. Ginocchio was very popular at the 
time; she was fighting for the poor people, 
and so on and so forth, to save the area. Gil 
Sutton had been mixed in politics for many 
years, and I guess he felt that he might lose 
a few votes by voting against those, too. 
So Georgetta declared the Urban Renewal 
Agency unconstitutional. 

Wow that posed quite a problem for our 
board, because it had, up until then, really 
been upheld. We appealed it then, talking 
the government into paying for half of it. In 
fact, we wanted them to pay for it all, because 
we were appealing the case. So finally, I was 
able to talk the city council and the federal 
agencies into going fifty-fifty on the appeal. 
And they debated for quite a while. There 
was only a slim chance that we could beat it, 
because Georgetta had really rendered a real 
tight decision. I’ve got to give him credit. He 
is a pretty smart attorney. If we didn’t win 
out there Was a question whether Gil Sutton 
and Mrs. Ginocchio could sue each member 
individually for expending funds which were 
not properly set up by law. So that caused 
quite a worry among the board members, 
because we had only tried to do something for 
the city. I don’t know whether the court would 
have held us liable or not, but there was that 
chance of expending taxpayers’ funds without 
the authority. 

So I and some of the other board members 
were quite concerned, because of property 
of our own. We didn’t want to be paying for 


something that we really had nothing to do 
with. We were asked to serve on the board 
without pay. 

But anyway, the city finally decided 
that they would go fifty-fifty. The federal 
government didn’t want to get involved in 
it for two reasons. It wasn’t the money, but 
this decision that had been rendered by 
Georgetta was written in such a way that a 
lot of the federal attorneys felt that there was 
no loopholes in it at all. They felt that if the 
Supreme Court upheld that, it might set a 
precedent throughout the country. And I tell 
you, we had a hard time talking those people 
into going along with us, because they didn’t 
give a damn about us; they were thinking 
about the country as a whole, and thinking 
of themselves. I got a little bit irritated. So 
finally, by putting a lot of pressure on them, 
we got them to consent to go along with us 
in the appeal. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court felt that 
the intent of setting up the Urban Renewal 
Agency was there. That didn’t mean that the 
agency was not in existence, and that was 
the contention of Georgetta. But anyway, we 
were fortunate the Supreme Court reversed 
Georgetta’s decision. 

Now the thing has been going along, and 
they filed a lot of suits. Most of the people have 
gotten their money and have it now. I think 
that they’re happier the way that conditions 
are right now. It was a majority. Even with 
all the fights that they had, including Mrs. 
Ginocchio, I feel that when they realized 
the value of the property in that area and 
the money that they got from it, it was more 
than they would have gotten by selling it to 
an individual. Through all the fights I know 
I had a lot of threats made. We used to get 
them on the telephone. They wouldn’t give 
their names. So it got to a point that I didn’t 
think personally it was worth it, so I resigned 
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as chairman of the board and resigned from 
the board altogether. 

There was a great deal more to the public 
controversy over Urban Renewal. Let’s 
expand on that. I think there is two motives 
in everyone’s life. I think Mrs. Ginocchio was 
not opposed to Urban Renewal. I thought 
she picked on something that she thought 
was a real popular issue: opposing Urban 
Renewal and trying to save all the people 
from destroying their homes. She had political 
ambition. You go back to the record, with Mr. 
Sutton and Mrs. Ginocchio always attacking 
me, that, Teglia was doing this, and Teglia was 
doing that, when all I was doing was carrying 
out the duty which had been set down by law, 
which had been adopted by the city council. 
I was merely an appointed member of the 
board. When Len Harris was elected mayor, 
they appointed me as chairman. All I did was 
to carry out the job that we were given to do. 
We were not trying to hurt anybody. It was an 
agency adopted by the council. 

I brought out to Mrs. Ginocchio, at many 
hearings of the council, that the battle should 
have started by her (if she was really so much 
against Urban Renewal) when Congress 
proposed the law, setting up an Urban Renewal 
agency. I said, “Then the second step should 
have been to fight it in the council chamber, 
before the council ever instituted Urban 
Renewal, so, why do you keep picking on the 
board? The council adopted it after a hearing, 
and I can’t ever find where you ever came over 
and opposed it in the manner that you’re doing 
it right now, on the emotional [level], and that 
‘we’ re trying to killing your mother, and we’re 
a bunch of murderers.’” (We were accused of 
that.) “And, ‘if my mother dies, it’ll be on your 
shoulders, and you’ve already murdered eight 
people in Urban Renewal areas.” 

Gil Sutton chimed in with them. I think he 
had it against me for two reasons: One, when 


he opened a store known as “The Market,” on 
Fourth Street on his property, he had some 
people there, and he called me down there 
and he wanted to know if we would supply 
them. And I said we would supply anybody. 
Well, we didn’t know the people were some 
Japanese out of Los Angeles. He and [E. F.] 
Chow McGarry were in the Market, so he 
said, “Why don’t you give them credit, and 
I’ll guarantee the credit. You know my father.” 
Which I did. I know his family and they were 
very honest people. So we went along on that 
basis. I didn’t have anything to worry about as 
far as giving them credit because Gil Sutton— 
on a gentleman’s agreement, not in writing— 
had agreed that he would stand behind it. So 
I went ahead and extended them credit. 

And the place went broke. And Mr. Sutton, 
which the court will prove, with five witnesses, 
had agreed that he would guarantee the bill. 
So I took him to court. Well, Clel Georgetta 
was the judge, and made the decision that 
maybe those witnesses and Mr. Sutton had 
made those remarks, but he felt that, being a 
businessman for so many years, that I should 
have it in writing. I still say that was another 
political decision. He maybe felt that Sutton 
had more political pull than I did. So anyway, 
Sutton resented the fact that I sued him for 
the money that he owed me and he held it 
against me thereafter. 

Another thing that brought it to a head— 
and it wasn’t our fault—Sutton wanted 
to develop his property and he had some 
financing, from what he tells us. He wanted 
to participate in what we call a participation. 
In other words, he would sell the property 
to the Urban Renewal, and then he would 
rebuild it into a motel and hotel, on an owner- 
participation deal. But in order to do that, 
we would have to move the line of Urban 
Renewal, the north side of Fourth Street, 
because his property was between Fourth 
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Street and the alley. Well, that would involve 
class legislation, because if we would move his 
part, the council would have to go through the 
rigamarole of holding a public hearing again. 
The Urban Renewal Agency said, “We cannot 
take just a piece of property and include it in 
our area, unless you take the entire length of 
the Urban Renewal” (which was to be south 
of the alley or north of Fourth Street from 
Wells Avenue to Sage Street). “In other words, 
if that move is going to be made, you have to 
get all those property owners, you have to 
have a public hearing, and get everyone to 
agree that they are willing to be taken into 
Urban Renewal, which is a fair way of doing 
it.” We told that to Mr. Sutton, but I guess that 
he always felt that because he owed me that 
money that I opposed him and blocked him. 
But that was not the truth. The truth was, as 
a matter of fact, the council didn’t want to go 
through the same deal, being that there was 
so much controversy. The Urban Renewal 
board didn’t either. Going to start having a lot 
of public hearings, trying to take all the rest 
of the area into Urban Renewal. 

So Gil Sutton, when we turned him down 
on that, then he really became my enemy. 
And also the fact that when he put in Urban 
Renewal, it was the cause of his market going 
broke. He said we took all the people out of 
that area, and he lost the customers. Well, that 
isn’t true, because he had gone broke before 
we had even moved one family. So that didn’t 
hold up, because that was not the truth. The 
Market went broke because people started 
going to shopping centers. Pinky [Vincent 
Manfredi] went broke, as far as that goes, with 
The Market, so that wasn’t what did it. Just a 
shift of trade; the shopping centers began to 
develop and people began to shop elsewhere 
other than downtown. 

I used to get phone calls to threaten my 
life and everything, and they wouldn’t leave 


their name. Then if you remember, on, I guess 
it was KOLO—what was his name?—Allen 
Prell—was conducting that public spirited 
program. People would call in and didn’t have 
to give their name (they would have to tell 
him, but they wouldn’t have to on the air), 
and they were always picking on me on this 
Urban Renewal. If it wasn’t “George,” it was 
somebody else. Of course, I could tell by the 
voice who they were. 

I felt at the time, was it worth it for me 
to keep taking these threats? They really 
threatened my life. I know a fellow by the name 
of [Claude] Podger, right in city hail, said, “If 
you people take my house, by God I’m going to 
kill somebody. I’m going to shoot somebody, 
and it’ll probably be you.” Well, sometimes you 
take it joking, but I don’t think he was joking. 
They also threatened that one of these days 
they were going to shoot up the entire council. 
Also, when we began to have the meetings at 
the Reno airport, all these threats began to 
come up. We requested from the district that 
they send a cop over there during the time of 
the investigation, which they did for a while. 
So it got to the point that you didn’t know what 
was going to happen. Sometimes I wonder if it 
was worth it all, to sit in on this Urban Renewal 
[board] and take all the insults. 

I’ll say this for the Urban Renewal board; 
I think they were all conscientious people, 
every one of them. They were trying to help 
the people rather than hurt them. We did 
everything to try to get more money for them. 
And for everything we did, we never got any 
thanks, and I’m not talking about myself. The 
board that I worked with were all cooperative; 
we never argued; we always got along; and we 
did what we thought was best for the city of 
Rena, and what we thought was best for the 
citizens that lived around the area. Most of the 
program was adopted. We were told what to 
do, and we tried to go along with it. 
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I think Bill Griswold has been one of the 
most outstanding directors, and I give him 
a lot of credit. He has taken a lot of abuse. I 
think he was done a wonderful job with what 
he had to work with. I think we couldn’t have 
found a better man to do what Bill Griswold 
has done for Urban Renewal Now whether 
this thing is going to come to a completion 
or not, it’s not the fault of Bill Griswold, or 
the directors, or the board. It’s just economic 
factors that entered into the picture. 

Oh, I almost forgot to tell you: One time 
there was quite a dispute about the Urban 
Renewal question, so Swede Mathisen and 
some of the councilmen felt (and I did, too, 
at the time) that [since] it required a lot of 
planning and we had a planning commission, 
why shouldn’t the Planning Corn mission 
save [us] all that money? Why not turn it all 
over to the Planning Commission? In fact, I 
suggested and made a motion to that effect. 
First Graham Erskine opposed it. He felt that 
the Urban Renewal board should continue to 
function, and that they were better equipped 
to handle it than the Planning Commission. 
Well, anyway, I made those suggestions, and 
Swede Mathisen and some of the others felt 
that we ought to try, and we could save some 
money. So they made a deal where they gave 
Raymond [M.] Smith two thousand dollars 
more than he was supposed to get as director 
of the Urban Renewal. 

They expanded the Urban Renewal 
Agency and turned it over to the Planning 
Commission. Then the Planning Commission 
appointed five men to work on the Urban 
Renewal. Ed Parsons was appointed chairman. 
Then Ray Smith served as Director, and 
he hired this Allen Stewart as an assistant. 
You’ll find that on all those records. It went 
on, I think, for a year or two, and then they 
found out that it was taking so much of 
their time that it was interfering with the 


Planning Commission. They decided that 
they had better give it back to the council 
and let the council appoint another board, 
as they had already set up. Which they did. 
After two years of operation, they found 
that the Planning Commission just had too 
much to do without messing around with 
Urban Renewal. Actually, it was a separate 
function that required too much time. So 
they created the agency and set up the Urban 
Renewal again. There was no disagreement 
with any government agency at all. We never 
had any conflict of interest with the county 
commissioners. The only one that we ever 
had a fight with was the Freeway Association. 
Mr. Tom Macaulay always used the Freeway 
Association to fight Urban Renewal, and they 
always did it politically. 

It was for political reasons. Mrs. Ginocchio 
certainly proved my statement. She ran for city 
councilman; she felt that she was so popular 
and she actually created a good image for 
herself, in that she was fighting for the good 
of the people, rather than Urban Renewal 
and the city of Reno. She lost the election 
anyway. And after that Mrs. Ginocchio sold 
her property, built herself a new home, a 
beautiful home, and I think she is a very 
happy woman. So Urban Renewal wasn’t so 
bad to her after all. She got the money that 
was coming to her—more than, I’m sure, she 
expected to ever get out of that property. So 
that’s how things bounce. 

We really never had any conflict of interest 
with the Planning Commission. We always 
got along. When we presented our plan to 
re-zone the area commercial, which is M-l, it 
was approved by the Planning Commission 
unanimously. So I think the Urban Renewal 
agency, through the board and through our 
good director, Bill Griswold, were able to 
get along with everybody. Our problem was 
not people in any agencies—it was people in 
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the area. And it mostly wasn’t because they 
didn’t want to be moved out of there. It was 
always money. They almost always felt that 
they weren’t getting enough money in view of 
the fact that we had that zoned for industry. I 
think if we had gone ahead first and bought 
all the property and never mentioned that it 
was for Urban Renewal, we would have had 
less causes for fights. I think that most of them 
are being settled now, anyway. 

They realize that the property is not selling, 
and they’re getting their money’s worth out of 
it now, anyway. They realize that the appraised 
value is the standard. You see, the way they 
handle it with the appraisals, you have to have 
three appraisers, and then you have—they call 
it a negotiator. The government tries to save 
money, and the city tries to save money. So 
supposing the property is appraised by one 
appraiser at ten thousand, one at twelve, and 
one at eleven. Now as a negotiator, your job 
is to buy if for ten, but you can go as high as 
maybe twelve—if it has been approved to that, 
you can pay up as high as twelve. 

So we hired Mr. Raymond Smith as our 
negotiator. Well, his job naturally, was to 
buy. Just like the highway department, we’re 
not going to throw public money away, just 
to have the appraisals. If the lowest is ten 
thousand dollars, our job actually should be 
to buy it for ten thousand dollars. But if you 
don’t sell it for ten, you can keep going up till 
it reaches the high, which has been approved 
by the Federal Housing, the San Francisco 
office, and our Urban Renewal Agency. So 
the negotiator knows how high he can go, and 
he can’t go below the ten thousand dollars, as 
an example. So he starts negotiating; if they 
want to sell, at least they know. So finally you 
make them the last offer then—you offer them 
twelve thousand. 

Well, if they refuse it, then you start 
condemnation procedures. You have to 


hire an attorney. Paul Richards was our first 
attorney, and then he got so busy in politics 
that he had to resign. So then we appointed 
Bruce Roberts. Bruce Roberts was a partner 
of Tom Cooke. Then Tom Cooke had a heart 
attack, so the load on Mr. Roberts became 
so heavy that he couldn’t take care of Urban 
Renewal and take care of the clients, too. So 
he resigned, and then we hired Jim Guinan, 
who is our present attorney. The opposition 
had Jack Streeter, and Frank Sala, and Ernie 
Brown. I understand that recently, most of 
the cases they handle have been settled out 
of court, and I understand that some of them 
are still pending. Eventually, they’ll acquire all 
the property, and that ought to finish as far as 
the acquisition of property is concerned. In 
fact, I understand that some of the decisions 
by the court have been lower than what the 
government had offered them. 

So that’s what started the controversy: 
when they started saying that the appraisal 
was unfair. That was the contention of their 
attorneys, Of course, their attorneys made 
money, too. He got paid regardless, whether 
he lost the case or won it. 

Their contention was that when the 
property was appraised, it was appraised as 
a residential area rather than an industrial 
area, and they thought they had a real case. 
But the house was not in the industrial area. It 
was merely set up as an industrial area for the 
disposition of it, rather than to the purchase. 
So the houses were still residential. They had 
no argument, actually in my opinion, in court. 

Of course, their argument was that they 
could have got it zoned for commercial, and 
then sell it higher. Well, there is some property 
that they could have, like on the corner of 
Wells and Sixth—on all those corners. On 
the corner, probably of Quincy Street and 
any of those corner lots, you could have sold 
them to a service station. Maybe the owners 
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of those corner lots could have gotten more 
money than we gave them. I have to agree. 
But that doesn’t mean the majority could, and 
I think that a lot of the appraisers took that 
into consideration. So I’ll say this too: when 
we started tearing some of those houses down, 
we found that some of them were really, well, 
they were not areas that you would want to go 
in and live. We found some that had chicken 
feathers. Some were rebuilt houses, and they 
just used the walls that had been there and 
just nailed over it. We found one house that 
actually had—in the basement we found some 
tunnels probably had been some bootlegging 
going on during the old days. So it was really 
quite interesting. 

But getting back to Urban Renewal, I 
don’t know whether that’s the proper answer 
to what we’re trying to do for public housing 
and people that you are supposed to help. 
Reno will find, when this thing is over with, 
that the taxpayers of Reno are going to be 
paying quite a sum of money; it was never 
sold to the council on that basis. It was never 
sold to the people on that basis. Now, I hope 
that I’m wrong for the good of the taxpayers. 
Mrs. Ginocchio always contended that before 
this thing was over with that the city of Reno 
would be stuck a million dollars. Now unless 
things change and they’re successful in selling 
this property at the price that they have set, 
I predict that the city of Reno will be stuck 
more than a million dollars. 

You see, it’s based on the two to one— 
we put up a dollar and they [the federal 
government] put up two. Now it’s true they 
have given us credit. We were able to convince 
Congress, in view of the fact that they made 
a decision in the state of Virginia. 

What practically ruined our Urban 
Renewal was when Mr. [Carl E.] Morrow, who 
was appointed by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
to come out here, make a survey on this great 


controversial freeway. It, as you remember, 
was supposed to go through Court Street. 
Then del Georgetta and the rest of them, they 
got into a fight. Then Walter Baring and Mr. 
Thomas Macaulay and the United Freeway 
Association started circulation of a petition. 
They wanted the freeway to go north, north 
of the city of Reno and north of the city of 
Sparks. Well, that became quite a controversial 
deal, so they dropped the Court Street deal. 
So when Mr. Morrow cane in and made his 
complete survey, he made a recommendation 
to the Bureau of Public Roads that Seventh 
Street be adopted in its place, rather than the 
north [route] or Court Street [route]. 

Now that immediately ruined our Urban 
Renewal area. It split our Urban Renewal 
area so we had to drop the rehabilitation 
area. Now those people that went along on 
this rehabilitation deal were still left out in 
the cold. So then the problem was, what 
were we going to do now? We had to reduce 
the Urban Renewal [area] and stay between 
the area north of Fourth Street and south of 
Sixth Street, which was the commercial area. 
Well, that was no problem; we finally got that 
resolved and the federal government went 
along, the city of Reno went along. 

But the problem they created was that we 
had about $600,000 worth of credit, non-cash 
grants that they give you credit for the kids 
[who would have gone] to school from this 
rehabilitated area. They considered how many 
kids would be going to the Traner school and 
Glenn Duncan school. So when they split this 
area, then the federal government felt that we 
were not entitled to those credits anymore. 

Walter Baring, having been behind the 
Freeway Association in pushing for the north 
freeway, when we tried to get this credit 
through, Mr. Baring did everything he could 
to block it in the House. So then we had to 
work it another way. Finally, in checking 
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over the records throughout the United 
States—[other] Urban Renewals, where the 
freeway had done the same thing as they had 
to us—we found that there was [a case) in the 
state of Virginia. Senator Bible had received 
credit, put a bill through authorizing the 
Federal Housing Authority to grant us the 
credit that we had lost, not through the fault 
of the city of Reno, not through the fault of 
the Urban Renewal Agency, but through 
the fault of the Bureau of Public Roads. I 
personally took on the job of securing those 
credits—Ernie Brown and I personally spent 
money to have this bill prepared so we could 
give it to Senator Bible. We got all the data for 
him. Bill Griswold did a master job on that, 
documenting the evidence. We got Mr. Bible 
to introduce this bill in Congress and it was 
supported by Cannon, also. 

Due to the fact the Bureau of Public 
Roads had done us an injustice, and had 
done something which was causing the city 
of Reno to lose all these credits, the bill called 
for the restoration of these credits. When it 
got into the House, it got into the committee, 
and Baring was successful in having it kicked 
out. So after having spoken to Mr. Baring and 
talked to him through Mr. Brown and a few 
others, we explained what a disservice he 
was doing to Reno. We had Urban Renewal; 
there was nothing we could do about it. It 
wasn’t something that was going to go away, 
and all he was doing was getting the people 
of Reno stuck on a lot of money, which was 
really not the fault of their own. So we had an 
understanding. 

It was in the conference committee 
between the House and Senate, the conferring 
committee to restore it. Well, if Baring didn’t 
oppose it, we had a good chance of having 
it approved. Senators Bible and Cannon 
were able to have the request for these funds 
put back in the conference committee for 


approval, so that the city of Reno would get 
the credit. Well, Walter Baring—anyway, he 
didn’t oppose it—whether it slipped his mind 
or not; let’s put it that Way. I guess he didn’t 
catch it when it was back in there, and it was 
approved by the conference committee, by the 
House and Senate. So, fortunately, we knew 
they were going to get those six hundred 
thousand dollars worth of credit again, which 
helped Reno out by $600,000. 

Can I explain Walter Baring’ s fit of 
absentmindedness? Well, no, r don’t think 
I want to get into that, because I don’t think 
it’s fair to put him on the spot. I think he 
was fair about it. He used good judgment. 
And I give Walter Baring credit—I think 
his arguments, personally, were really valid. 
I don’t know about the north Reno route. I 
don’t know whether it was personal motives, 
or he was using it for political reasons, or 
because they had formed an association of 
voters—they had fifteen thousand signatures. 
They (the Freeway Association) were potent 
people. It wasn’t just Walter Baring, you know. 
Macaulay and others, they really had a lot of 
financial backing by real prominent people. 
I’m not going to mention names, but they 
were prominent names; they were people who 
owned a lot of land in the north. Whether 
that was a motive or not, that’s something 
that I don’t intend to go into. I know some 
of the property owners that were involved in 
it personally, and I know they owned a lot of 
land mostly north of Wedekind Road, and 
it would increase the value of their property 
by the freeway going through the north rim. 
Now, I don’t know whether there was personal 
motivation for it to improve the value of their 
property. 

In my opinion, due to the fact that [the] 
Seventh Street [route] has been adopted, 
and with the inflationary period that we’re 
going through, I think it’s going to cost the 
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government and the taxpayers—and I blame 
the Freeway Association for having delayed 
the construction for this highway—it’s going 
to cost fifteen to twenty million dollars more 
than it would have had this thing never been 
delayed for so long. We’re all going to pay 
for it, and we’ve paid for it in many ways so 
far. We’ve paid for it by not having a freeway 
through Reno, which has upset a lot of our 
programs, some of our street patterns, some 
of our shopping centers. So the damage 
they’ve done, in relation to what they’ve tried 
to accomplish for themselves, I think we will 
never know. I think it will run into millions 
and millions of dollars. 

Walter Baring was the main representative. 
He represented them in Congress, and he was 
quite influential. I still say that Baring cost us, 
and cost the city of Reno and Washoe County, 
millions of dollars that we will not recover for 
years to come. So had he won the case, and 
got the route through the north rim, I’d say he 
had accomplished what he was after. But all he 
did accomplish, by going in with those people, 
was to delay the construction of our freeway 
for five to ten years. They have to pay more 
for the properties now than they did ten years 
ago, construction [costs] certainly are going 
to be up forty or fifty percent. So all in all, 
you’ll find that Walter Baring is going to cost 
Washoe County and the government fifteen 
to twenty million dollars more than they 
would originally [have spent] if they would 
have gone ahead and built it on Court Street. 

To me, that was the logical place to 
go. The Court Street route was practically 
developed by Raymond Smith, the Planning 
Commission, and had that thing been 
adopted, we would already have our freeway 
through Reno. It’s hard to put a price on it as 
to actually whether the route is going to do 
Washoe County any good or not. Time will 
tell. History will tell. But you can’t go back, 


and actually put it in back in dollars and 
cents. The only thing you can do is to see 
what has happened to Reno; the delay, the 
animosity, the arguments, the bitterness it’s 
created among the people, just over what was 
for personal reasons—political and personal 
reasons, that’s all. I think Baring just grabbed 
onto something that was popular for Washoe 
County and had a lot of financial backing; and 
politically, it probably did him a lot of good. 

Returning now to some of the other 
problems of Urban Renewals, I personally 
think Urban Renewal has been a failure all 
over the country. Some of that I haven’t kept 
up with, but I known that there is a lot of 
land still owned by the federal government, 
and the city still, of course, figures some day 
they’ll pay it off. The longer you staff it, the 
more it’s going to cost you anyway, because 
you have administrative expenses, and so on. I 
don’t think there has been an Urban Renewal 
project to this day, that’s ever been completed, 
other than where the city finally took it out of 
the hands of the government, and took it on 
themselves, and with business people, went 
ahead and finished the project. 

Now, Reno, as you know, was supposed 
to finish this four years ago as of this last 
December. Then after the election of this 
new council, they promised that in two years 
the thing would be all closed out. Well, it is 
already five years and it’s still going strong. 
And I don’t know how many more years it 
will go. 

It’s an expense to the city of Reno, because 
it took a lot of property that was on the tax 
roll—it’s not on the tax roll any more. The 
only way they can get their money back is to 
get these industries, or somebody, to build 
there to put this property back on the tax roll. 
The longer it stays off the tax roll, the more 
the city of Reno is going to get in debt. Now, 
if it goes on long enough, even if they put 
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these properties back, they will never recover 
the money through taxation, as they were 
originally sold on it. Some day maybe, if Reno 
grows, somebody may start spending several 
million dollars in that area, and the city of 
Reno, in the long term, may recover what 
they lose out. But I doubt it, because as taxes 
go up, the value of the money depreciates too. 

So I think Reno got themselves into 
something that they’ll never get their money 
back on, on the basis that it was sold. Now 
that’s my personal opinion, and it’s beginning 
to bear out the fact that [the agency is] just not 
going to be able to sell that land at the kind 
of a price that they’re asking for, unless Reno 
starts to grow at a faster pace. 

What’s happening [on the] north [side] of 
Fourth Street—and I don’t know why, but it’s 
happening—is a good example. The Nevada 
Transfer burned down, and they cleaned it 
up, so you got a great big empty lot.. Another 
thing, right west of Farmers Exchange all 
those buildings are becoming empty. Even 
the electric company which was right next to 
the Hamm’s Brewing distributor, they emptied 
out. I see that’s up for lease now. Pinky’s market 
has been emptying, and now they’ve got a little 
pool hall there. I don’t know how long that 
will last, but I doubt that it will last very long 
because they have hardly any turnover. So you 
got a whole area there—from Elko Street to 
Valley Road—it’s all empty buildings. Then 
you’ve got empty buildings from Quincy Street 
to almost Wells Avenue. Then across the street, 
you have the Reno Brewery (that’s been used 
lately; that’s something!) most of the biggest 
part [of it] is still empty. You have all Sutton’s 
buildings. They’re leased on partial leases, but 
there is no improvements on it. Another is that 
big piece of property that’s the Sierra Pacific 
Power Company lot. 

It has been up for sale for almost five or 
six years, and they’re trying to sell it cheaper 


than what Urban Renewal is trying to sell 
their property. 

So it may take ten or fifteen years, or 
maybe twenty, before that area will ever 
develop again. And the only way it will ever 
develop, in my opinion, is if they cut the price 
down on that land. The city better put some 
of that land back on the tax roll, because the 
administration [of it] is going to cost the 
city of Reno. We’ll see when the freeway is 
finished—it won’t be finished until 1970— 
and then it’ll take another two or three years 
before people realize what this freeway is 
going to do. So you figure out that maybe in 
another ten or fifteen years, Urban Renewal 
will still be in existence, and the city of Reno 
will be running it. 

I don’t know what they’re going to do with 
it, but that’s something for them to decide. 

That’s about the history of Reno’s Urban 
Renewal. 

I had some experience with Urban 
Renewal in San Francisco. Our company 
that I was connected with—the Levy Zentner 
Company— owned some property on 
Washington Street. The government took 
all that area and declared it a slum area and 
depreciated all the buildings. So we sold 
our building, although they wanted us, of 
course, to rebuild our building and rebuild 
it better. But we moved to a place west of the 
San Francisco International Airport, which 
became a big produce terminal. We built out 
there, and got our money out of there. The 
San Francisco people put up a lot of buildings 
there, from what I understand, and they look 
beautiful but they are empty. Some were 
occupied, but the rent is so high that people 
stay for awhile and then they move out. 

The same thing applies to Sacramento. 
They’re having the same problem there. 

As an example, let’s take Reno here. 
Suppose all of a sudden we got a lot of people 
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who wanted to build warehouse buildings or 
office buildings, and so on, and they’re up 
to date. Well, unless Reno grows faster than 
it’s been growing, actually all you would be 
doing is taking tenants away from somebody 
and moving them into this area. You would 
be creating a slum area someplace else. So 
actually, it works in reverse. 

A good example is what shopping centers 
did to Reno’ 5 downtown Sierra Street. Now, 
they want to make it an Urban Renewal 
project; they’re pushing it to make it an Urban 
Renewal project. Well, that isn’t the answer, 
in my opinion. Get all those who own the 
property, they should do something with 
it—not let the federal government handle 
it for them. [They should] set up their own 
corporation, have their property appraised, 
and then set up a corporation that will issue 
each other stock. Then you start interesting 
somebody, maybe, for a big hotel or a 
recreation area, and you start selling property 
off on that basis. What you don’t sell, maybe 
you could lease for the parking of cars. But 
you begin to have revenue, which can be 
divided among the property owners. Being 
private property, it would still remain on the 
tax roll. 

Those people must make up their minds 
that they either want to develop their property 
or just let it go by the board. Of course, some 
of it is an estate, and a lot of the others don’t 
want to redevelop because they figure if they 
redevelop then their taxes go up. So they 
would rather have their building torn down 
and use it as a parking lot, which of course, 
makes their taxes less. But someday, those 
people are going to have to decide to do 
something. They can’t just sit there. 

So until that time happens, why should 
Urban Renewal not be opposed? All you’re 
doing is bailing somebody out with somebody 
else’s tax money. In other words, a lot of 


those people on Sierra Street have a lot of 
empty buildings, they have empty lots, so 
if they could sell it to the government, it’s 
“wonderful.” But when you sell it to the 
government, it’s taxpayers’ money, so what 
you’re doing is actually class legislation. And 
we’re wasting billions of the taxpayer’s money, 
just because someone has a little influence 
and they cook up these ideas. What it has 
proven all over the country is all you do is bail 
some property owner out. The little people, of 
course, some benefit and some get hurt. But 
it’s always been sponsored by somebody who 
actually owned a lot of property. 

I think everything that enters into a 
development or a city is in economic factors. 
In other words, is the demand for that land 
there? So far, it’s proven it isn’t. Just because 
you clean [the area] out, that doesn’t mean 
that you create a demand for it. If the price is 
too high, and the city hasn’t outgrown itself, 
well, the demand isn’t there. So supply and 
demand still makes the thing click, regardless. 

They’re trying to lower some of these 
restrictions, but when you try to develop a 
place in Urban Renewal, you’ve got to have a 
plan, and you’ve got to do it according to the 
way the board feels it should be done, and not 
the way you want to do it. Well, maybe you 
don’t want to do it that way, so you’re going to 
buy a piece of property someplace else, where 
you don’t have these restrictions. 

Now as Reno grows, someday maybe 
that property will sell, if the demand is there. 
How can it sell now, when they want a dollar 
ninety-five cents a square foot? You can go 
buy land someplace else for twenty-five and 
thirty cents a square foot. 

As an example, our company wanted to 
buy in that area [where] I was on the Urban 
Renewal board. In fact, I actually resigned 
for that reason. We would have like to have 
bought about two and a quarter acres there. 
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We had a big plant where the Nevada Transfer 
was; it was on a lease basis, and our lease was 
expiring. So when I sat down with the board, 
I said, “Well, maybe we ought to buy Let’s 
stay in this area. People know where Levy 
Zentner is; we have Farmers Exchange on 
the corner of Elko and Fourth, and maybe we 
could combine our operation and then sell 
the building on Fourth Street.” So the Levy 
Zentner board went along on that. Well, being 
that I was on the Urban Renewal board and 
chairman of the board, there was a conflict 
of interest, because I’m a stockholder in the 
Levy Zentner Company. So when I resigned, 
we had that in mind. 

So we started to figure out how much 
we could buy the land for. When we started 
checking the land, it came to about ninety 
thousand, almost a hundred thousand dollars, 
an acre. The board said, “Well, that’s sort 
of ridiculous, don’t you think?” And I said, 
“Well, yes, I’ll have to agree with you. It is 
damn ridiculous, because you can’t depreciate 
the land.” In other words, if you pay a hundred 
thousand dollars an acre for land, that sits 
there as an asset. The only way you could ever 
show a loss is if you happen to sell it for fifty 
thousand some day. 

So we started looking around, and we 
found that we could buy land for twenty 
thousand dollars an acre. It was not very far 
out of town, on Terminal Way—you know, by 
the airport. So we felt, why should we pay a 
hundred thousand or ninety thousand dollars 
an acre when we could buy two and a quarter 
acres—almost two and a half acres—for the 
same price. In fact, more than that; we could 
buy three and a half for what we would have 
to pay for an acre down in the Urban Renewal 
area. So we felt [we would] buy these two and 
a quarter acres, all we actually needed, and the 
extra money that we were going to put into 
the land, put it into a real up-to-date facility. 


So we wound up owning a piece of land that 
cost us forty-five thousand dollars, and we 
took the extra money and put it into the 
building, which came to about one hundred 
forty thousand dollars. 

Those are the things that a businessman 
looks at: how cheap he can buy the land. 
Rather than put a lot of money in the land, 
you put as little as you can in the land, and 
you put more money in the building, because 
you can depreciate the building. I believe Levy 
Zentner has got one of the finest plants that 
we own in the entire area. In California, we 
have fourteen branches. So as I say, that’s the 
thing that’s against that Urban Renewal area, 
when it comes to making it an industrial area. 

And that’s what Reno’s got to wake up 
to. We’ve got to start creating some of these 
industrial areas. That’s what eventually will 
sell the land. I noticed just the other day where 
[some] land out on South Virginia [Road], 
they’ve been asking nineteen thousand dollars. 
I looked at it, and it’s a pretty fair piece of 
property. It involves three partners. Nothing 
was moving, so I offered them nine thousand 
dollars, and they thought I was nuts. “Why? 
We paid more than that.” I said, “Well, I can’t 
help it; to me that’s all it’s worth.” So one of 
the partners who owns half of it called up the 
other day and said he’d take the nine thousand 
dollars. I said, “I can’t take it. Either everybody 
or nothing.” So it shows you that eventually, 
the price of land is going to come down. And 
it’s got to come down, whether Reno grows or 
not. The fact is that Reno is going to outgrow 
its territory here. You and I will never live to 
see it, because there is lots of land in Washoe 
County, believe me. The only ones that made 
you think that all the land is gone are these 
promoters who have an option on a piece of 
land and they want to make a killing right away. 

For example, Birdseye, which is General 
Foods, were looking around to put up a 
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big storage plant, which would have been 
the center of distribution. I, as one of the 
distributors for Birdseye frozen foods, had 
at last talked the company into settling in 
Reno. The plant was [to be] around in the 
neighborhood of three to four million dollars. 
So they got around to checking. They got 
hold of the wrong kind of [real estate] people. 
When they started asking around thirty- 
five or forty thousand dollars an acre, they 
[Birdseye] just went out and never said no 
more about it. They settled in San Jose. And 
San Jose, I understand, not only did not sell 
them the land, they gave them a deal where 
they have to pay no taxes on the land for ten 
years. So Birdseye built a big plant in San 
Jose, and I understand they employ about two 
hundred people the year round. And it’s a five 
million dollar plant, so we lost it by trying to 
get more money out of the land that it’s worth. 

I tried to look at these things realistically. 
One group [K-Mart] had three sites picked out. 
They approached me, and they approached 
other people. I looked up their operation. I 
put myself in their position as to what I felt 
I would want to pay for such an operation. 
After I got it all figured, I gave them the price 
and the deal was closed just like that, because 
I wasn’t a hog. You have an investment there 
now which is taxable for over a million dollars. 
We’re starting a second phase [of the] project 
now. That’s six hundred thousand dollars. The 
land was reasonable, but we’ll make it up on 
the building and the customers that we bring 
out here. Now if I had held to thirty-five or 
forty thousand, those people never would 
have stayed. It was just a one-shot deal. They 
were either going to have a deal on Oddie 
Boulevard and Sullivan Lane or they would 
have gone. 

I’m proud of it, because they told me the 
other day—this store is the number one on 
the West coast, in volume of business, and the 


customers involved. Now Kresge is thinking 
about opening up a warehouse here where 
they store their distribution to other stores. 
So I’m working on that deal. 



6 


The Regional Planning Commission 


As far as I can remember, the planning 
commission was organized in 1948 or ’49. 
I think that the sponsor, and the one who 
is really the one who put the planning 
commission together, was Mr. Arthur 
Probasco. I think that he has done a good 
job, because in the growing cities or in any 
community, planning should be the main 
thing. You’ve got to plan your proper streets, 
your proper sewer, your proper drainage. And 
I think it’s got to be done on a professional 
basis. It was a good thing that happened to 
Reno and Sparks and Washoe—that they 
were able to organize the county and have a 
planning commission. 

There was a while there that the three 
subdivisions were members, and then Sparks 
dropped out for about three years, for what 
reason I don’t understand. Sometimes in an 
organization of that kind you get so many 
people appointed (which actually now is 
twelve) and there is pressure put on members, 
and you have many arguments pro and con. 

I thought at first (and you can’t convince 
me any different) that the Regional Planning 


Commission was biased. In other words, I 
think they catered to the people who were 
more influential. Rather than, “proper zoning, 
and vote on it on that basis,” it’s not always 
done that way. A good example (not because 
we happened to be involved in it) was when 
Oddie Boulevard was built. It was built for the 
purpose of relieving traffic from the Greenbrae 
area [of Sparks] to Reno, and to have faster 
movement. It was through farming areas. (I 
think you can check with Louis Koontz of the 
highway department. I think that he was quite 
instrumental in helping put the thing together.) 
We owned the largest length, Mr. Ray Peterson, 
and myself, and my brother. They didn’t want 
to go to court, because if it involved going to 
court, they were just going to give it up. The 
highway department felt at the time that they 
weren’t really too sold on it, but the pressure 
was put on them by the Probascos. I can see 
their point; it would include all the Greenbrae 
area and out there, and they had to provide 
relief for this traffic that was concentrating on 
Prater Way to get on to Fourth Street to get into 
Reno and other areas. 
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Well, I went around and I finally got the 
farmers together, including my brother and 
myself. We knew we were selling the land 
too cheap; we could probably have taken it to 
court and got more, we sold our land to them 
for twenty-nine hundred dollars an acre—and 
I thought that was real reasonable—rather 
than hold up the progress of Sparks and Reno. 

But the interesting thing was after Oddie 
Boulevard was built, they actually ruined 
our farming area here. We were in the dairy 
business, and they took some of our main 
land away from us and diverted some of the 
ditches, and then the traffic became [so heavy] 
that you couldn’t get to Sullivan Lane with the 
cattle if you had them pastured up above and 
below. So we were approached by a lot of people 
who wanted to buy some property and go into 
shopping centers and the like, and they felt that 
Oddie Boulevard was ideal for it. So we went 
to the planning commission. I think it was 
voted on, not whether it was good zoning or 
not (because any time they zone a freeway, you 
don’t want to build residences right along side 
the highway). But anyway, the fight ensued, 
which we lost with the planning commission. 

Of course, I say it was prejudiced, and Mr. 
George Probasco had actually intended to use 
the planning commission for personal gain. 
And when I say that, it is a matter of record, 
because he was able to get about thirty-five 
property owners— and t understand he paid 
all the expenses—and they sued me and my 
brother. 

In other words, we went before the county 
commissioners after the Regional Planning 
Commission had turned us down. We wanted 
to reverse the decision of the planning 
commission. Well, the county commissioners 
granted us that, because they had made a 
survey and felt that Oddie Boulevard was a 
coming commercial area and it should be 
developed to the highest and best use. 


Well, Probasco decided then that he wasn’t 
going to have the county commissioners 
overrule the planning commission. 

He felt that it was going to hurt his area 
down there, so he got thirty, thirty-five people 
to sue my brother, and tried to get a reversal 
by Judge Grant Bowen. In other words, Judge 
Bowen upheld the planning commission, 
and felt that the county commissioners 
had no right to overrule the planning 
commission. Well, that is not right, and I 
don’t know why Judge Bowen ever made such 
a decision, because the law is very specific 
that the planning commission is merely an 
advisory board and does not have the final 
say. Well, anyway, as politics goes, Judge 
Bowen evidently felt that Probasco had more 
following, is the way I look at it, because he 
certainly didn’t follow the law. He rendered a 
decision against my brother. 

Then I got stubborn and told my brother 
that he ought to appeal the case. He didn’t 
want to, and he said, “The heck with it.” So I 
told him that I was going to appeal it for him. 
So I hired Ernie Brown, and we took the case 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
unanimously rendered the decision in favor of 
my brother, because they said that the County 
Commissioners as elected officials—had the 
final say in any zoning or change of land use, 
because they are the governing body they 
are elected by the people, and the planning 
commission were merely an advisory board. 
The Supreme Court brought out the fact that 
they [had] gone out and made a survey and 
found Out that it was an ideal commercial 
development. So they reversed it. 

Well, the result then was the Oddie 
Boulevard began to develop which is proving 
our contention right now. Had I not gone 
to the Supreme Court, I doubt if Oddie 
Boulevard would have ever developed. So, 
sometimes in groups like that, where there 
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is some political pressure, or where they’re 
interested in it financially themselves, there 
is a tendency sometimes to lean [their own] 
way, whether it is [good] for the public or not. 

Of course, I wasn’t very well liked by the 
planning commission and by Probasco. I 
can tell you that, because if they felt that it 
was fair, then they wouldn’t have taken us 
to court. Then I became really interested in 
finding out why the planning commission 
made some of their decisions in favor of 
certain people, when the areas weren’t as 
good for commercial plans as it was along 
Oddie Boulevard. Still, they [gave] decisions 
[that] favored certain ones most of the time, 
particularly out [on] South Virginia Street. 
And the Probasco company was never turned 
down on anything, as far as I know. 

Well, anyhow, after this battle, the county 
commissioners wanted to know if I would like 
to serve on the planning commission, being 
that I had an interest in it and had taken a 
stand. 

I said, “Yes, I wouldn’t mind.” 

So after I joined, I found out that 
sometimes the decisions are not always 
made on what you would consider real 
good zoning, or actually what is good for 
the community. A little pressure here, and 
a little pressure there, and sometimes your 
votes (whether it’s mine or somebody else’s) 
are persuaded by the people who have a lot 
of interest in certain property. They contact a 
lot of commissioners in a direct way and try 
to sell their development on that approach. 

I made it a policy—and I think the rest 
of the commissioners have followed it—that 
I didn’t want to discuss planning or zoning 
in my home. The place was in the planning 
commission’s office, and we would hold 
public hearings and listen to the pros and 
cons. Then the planning commission, with 
the advice of our staff, [could render] the 


decisions on that basis, rather than come 
over to my house and try to sell me on 
something. I stuck to that. I have never 
permitted anyone to come to my home and 
try to persuade me to vote for it. I would 
ask them to leave their plans and I would 
get myself acquainted with them that way. 
I didn’t think they should be contacting the 
member individually. So I think it’s a good 
policy, and I’ve stuck with it. And I intend 
to stick with it. I think all our members are 
doing that because I haven’t heard, lately or 
for some time, of anybody that didn’t. Oh, 
they may send us something through the 
mail. Raymond M. Smith, as an example, 
if he has a client, he goes ahead and draws 
up the contract—the entire plans—and he 
writes certain reasons for it, and he mails it 
to the commissioners to study. Well, there 
is nothing wrong with that, because you 
can do that on your own; you don’t have 
somebody badgering you, and you can go 
ahead and study it on your own. Then if 
you are interested, you go ahead and read it 
all the way through, and find if it is right or 
wrong. Sometimes we make decisions that 
are wrong for lack of all the information. 

The board that I served with lately, I don’t 
think you could find a better board. I think 
they are all conscientious. I think we’ve come 
a long way. In other words, as the organization 
gets older and older, you learn by experience 
that sometimes you’re going to make enemies, 
whether you like it or not. I think that 
everyone has come to the conclusion that 
when we made a decision—maybe it’s seven 
to five or eight to four—when the meeting is 
over with, there is no grudge held among our 
members. We just forget about it when the 
meeting is over with, and that’s it, and that’s 
the way it should be. And realistically, they 
make the decisions on the basis of whether 
it’s good zoning or bad zoning. 
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There’s twelve of us on the board, as you 
know, and in the change of land use, it takes 
eight votes for a two-thirds majority. Now in 
special use permits, or in other decisions, it’s 
a majority vote. Now as I say, we don’t always, 
twelve of us, agree on everything. Sometimes 
the vote is seven to five or the vote is nine to 
two, and that’s the way it should be. 

One thing that I’ve always felt bad 
about—we had an instance on August 15, 
1967; there was only eight members there. 
Now that’s a dangerous thing, and I’ll tell 
you why: you have eight votes, and it could 
be a program that somebody spent a lot of 
money in developing the plans and surveys. 
He hires an architect or a planner to present 
his case. And then one vote, whether he was 
prejudiced, or he didn’t think it was the right 
thing, or he was trying to protect somebody, 
he could vote against it, and it would be seven 
to one, and the case is lost. 

Now, when I was chairman last year, I 
used to always try to have more than eight 
[present]. I sent out letters, and there was 
always articles in the paper. We felt that on a 
board of that size, it wasn’t fair to the people 
to go to the expense of spending five, six 
thousand dollars to develop a nice plan, and 
then come before the planning commission 
and it’s turned down. Of course, it’s true that 
when they go to the county boards, or the city, 
then it’s all brought out—the fact that there 
was only eight [present], and seven voted for 
it and one against. But that doesn’t matter. 
The fact that the newspaper said that the 
planning commission denied it, really puts the 
final authority on the spot, because they don’t 
say how many voted for it, unless it’s really 
controversial. That’s probably why the public, 
when they first read it, and it just says that the 
planning commission went against it—and 
then the county commissioners have to go and 
reverse the decision, they make people sore. 


Some say what’s the use of having a planning 
commission, if the county commissioners 
always have to go and reverse it? 

There is a lot of good reasons for having 
a planning commission. The times when the 
city attorney or the city councils overrule us, 
there is that reason—maybe there was only 
eight members [present], and seven was for 
it and one against it. 

A good example is this Eagle Thrifty deal. 
Do you know how many times it has come up? 
I believe that a lot of those people that live in 
that area are against shopping centers. They’re 
against enlarging the shopping centers, and 
I respect their views. Maybe they should be 
protected, but I also think there is a pressure 
put on by people who already have a shopping 
center there. They think that somebody else 
is going to come in there and give them 
competition. Now there is those possibilities, 
and we’ve heard it time and again, but I 
actually don’t think the planning commission 
is biased. We have a great crowd sometimes 
at these hearings, and they’re friends of the 
people in the neighborhood, and they come 
from all over—for miles and miles around—to 
impress the planning commission that there 
are so many people against it. I think that the 
planning commission board weighs all those 
facts, and we make the decision according 
to what we think is going to be best for the 
community. We try to protect both groups. 
You can’t stop development; if you do, 
then what is the use of having the planning 
commission? 

Sometimes people say that we have a 
lot of commercial land there is no use in 
commercializing any more. Well, I don’t agree 
with that nonsense. I’ll tell you why: You 
might have commercial land, say at Dry Lake, 
as an example, out here on Highway 395. If I 
want to build a plant, I’m not going to go clear 
out to dry Lake just because it happened to be 
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commercial. When people invest money, they 
look at the area, they look at the potentiality 
of recovering the money that they spend, they 
look at the traffic, they look at so many things 
involved in it. We had a lot of arguments that 
Sparks has got so much commercial land out 
there now; why have any more? Well, I don’t 
think that the planning commission ought to 
have that attitude. 

I think that we ought to look at [each] 
case. Good examples are K-Mart and Park 
Lane. Those people who invested their money 
there in those areas, they invested their money 
to make money. First they had to survey the 
area and the potentiality; the street patterns, 
the highway patterns, where people converge 
on a certain area. All those things have to be 
taken into consideration. 

So you shouldn’t deny applications [for 
zoning changes], and say that you will not 
hear a man who wants to spend a million 
dollars, and say, “The heck with it, we got lots 
of commercial areas. Let him go find another 
place.” That, to me, isn’t good planning, if 
you want a city to grow. If you don’t want 
it to grow, then I say, let’s turn everybody 
down. There is [already] two hundred acres 
of commercial land, and let’s turn everybody 
down and wait for years to come, and then it 
will be utilized. 

We don’t always make the right decisions. 
Sometimes we get carried away emotionally, 
because of the big crowds that make a lot of 
noise. There are times when they “lean” a little 
bit. I have never done that. I think that you’ve 
got a job to do. You’re going to make enemies 
no matter what you do, because if you vote 
for it you’re going to make fifty angry, and if 
you vote against [it], you’re going to make the 
fellow that spent all this money angry, too. So I 
look at it realistically, now: It’s a good location, 
and this man wants to invest the money. Now 
is it going to harm a lot of people? Is it going 


to devalue their property. For an example, my 
house is right here on El Rancho Drive and 
Oddie. Now they tell me they want to put 
Oddie Boulevard twenty feet from my house. 
Well, I built the house here, and El Rancho 
Drive is going to go through here. So what 
am I going to say? “Well, you re not going to 
put El Rancho through because it’s going to 
devaluate my house”? Do you see the point? 
Those are the things that some of us have to 
go along [with]. Some of us gain, and some of 
us lose. So if that happens, then maybe later 
on I’ll go to the planning commission and try 
to rezone it so I can sell it for doctors’ offices. 
And then there may be some opposition from 
the residential area. So those are the things 
that you have to go through and make the 
decision accordingly. 

Now, planning, I think, it becomes very 
important in so many ways. Let’s take Sun 
Valley. Had that land been under the control 
of the planning commission, you wouldn’t 
have the mess that you have out there right 
now. Nor would you have Black Springs under 
the same condition. Nearly all this land in this 
area that has potential development, whether 
it’s residential or commercial, [has] become 
all, little by little, under the control of the 
planning commission. So I think it’s a good 
thing for the county, and a good thing for the 
community. As people come in here, you’ve 
certainly got to have some control, one way 
or the other. Now whether we zone it right or 
not, one thing that we do insist [on is] that the 
streets are there. We look into the drainage. 
We look into the water availabilities. We look 
into the percolation of septic tanks, and so on. 
Some of us are going to get hurt, and some 
of us are going to gain, but I think that on 
the whole a real good planning commission 
benefits the whole community. 

The planners that we hire, of course, 
they’re professionals. They lay out the maps 
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and explain it. Then it’s up to the commission 
to evaluate them. And we don’t always agree 
with the staff, which is healthy. A lot of times 
we disagree with them on certain things, so 
we either postpone the hearing or we table it, 
so it won’t cost the other party anything until 
we get back to the client and find out if in the 
area we disagree, [problems] could be worked 
out. Maybe we don’t like the street pattern, 
or we don’t like the grade. Then we go back 
and ask our staff if they would be willing to 
give an extra ten feet on this side, or would 
they change the road, or the cul de sacs are 
too long. There are so many things that enter 
into it. I think it’s a good experience, being 
on the planning commission. I certainly 
have learned a lot, and I certainly don’t want 
the planning commission to ever go out of 
existence, because I think that it’s the best 
thing that ever happened. 

We’ve also got to be careful that we 
don’t over-staff it, because the agency’s got a 
tendency to grow. But I don’t think that they 
can accuse the planning commission of being 
overstaffed because we’ve got less people 
working now than we did when we had it 
before. We looked at it economically. If there 
is a lot of building going on, and there is a lot 
of work, we hire people; and when things get 
slow, then we discharge them. 

I think in the past it probably made 
some mistakes, and maybe some of the 
members probably made some moves for 
their own personal benefit. That can happen 
in anything. I don’t know of any one in 
particular to name, but I’ve seen some 
decisions that were made. When I first got on, 
I saw that there was certain things going on 
that I certainly didn’t feel was really healthy 
for the planning commission. 

Maybe I was instrumental in bringing in 
change, or maybe not, but the one thing that 
I found out when I first got on [was that] 


the personnel committee of three members 
actually ran the whole thing. I’m not going 
to name who they are or who they were. I’ve 
always felt that the director ought to have the 
power to hire and fire, and we should reply 
on his judgment. Now if somebody makes a 
mistake, we don’t go to the individual, or let 
him feel that he’s got a pull, because I happen 
to be on the board. We look to our director 
to have a capable staff, and if something goes 
wrong we take after him. We reply on our 
director to make sure that he’s got the right 
kind of help. We give him all the cooperation 
he’s entitled to in order to run an efficient 
organization, and he’s the man— if he says 
he wants to fire so-and-so, we back him up if 
he’s got good reason. And if he wants to hire 
somebody, he’s got to give good reason for 
that, too. But we do not try to interfere, and 
that’s part of the record, too. 

We instituted a log. Before, if you called 
over there, you didn’t know when so-and-so 
was going to be in, when he was out; if he was 
out hunting or fishing, you never knew. You 
do now. We know from the log exactly where 
he is, where he went, when he’ll be back. We 
also know how many days they take off each 
month for sick leave, and so on and so forth, 
which is something that when I first went on, 
we didn’t have. 

We also have a grading system now, which 
has been adopted with the understanding 
[that it] is good for all of us. We discuss these 
things, which is best for the policy, how we 
improve our planning commission. And in 
the last six years or seven, I think that the 
planning commission has gone a long way in 
improvement of our staff and improvement 
of public relations. 

We used to have complaints on one of the 
employees of being quite sharp with some 
of the people because they didn’t agree with 
him. We eliminated all that. We put him on 
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notice that if we had that too many more 
times, he just would have to be looking for 
another job. Now, he figured that he probably 
had a pull, which he probably did have with 
some of the members. We eliminated all that; 
we put the responsibility on one man, the 
director, and when we hear that complaint 
and we tell him about it, it’s up to him to 
correct it. If the director doesn’t correct it, 
then we ask the employee to resign. So I 
think if you look back at the past, at then 
and now, you don’t get the complaints from 
the people that we used to get when I first 
got on there. 

I used to have people call me on the 
phone, “What’s the matter over there? Gee, 
are they kings? Are they running the show? 
We can’t even get them to give us a decent 
answer.” Well, that is no good. I’m not trying 
to take all the credit; I had to have a lot of 
help. There was so much complaint about 
the planning commission, [and] you’ll find 
that a lot of these people have been replaced. 
It’s healthy for the organization. I also think 
that when a [person] has been [a member] 
a certain amount [of time] he ought to give 
somebody else a chance, and keep new blood 
coming in. I felt that after this term, I don’t 
want any more part of it; I think that I ought 
to get out and let somebody else come in. 

We got two more new appointments 
now, and they’re finding out that they don’t 
know all the answers. When you first get in 
there—and maybe I Was the same way—you 
think, “I’m going to do these things this way 
and that way.” Well, it doesn’t always work out 
that way, because there is eleven other people 
with different minds. But I’m really proud of 
the board that I’m with now. In fact, in the 
last four or five years, I don’t think you could 
find a better group to work with. They have 
the community at heart. I think that every 
decision that has been made has been made 


on actual facts, on what is good for the city 
and what is good for the county, and I think 
we’re completely away from any pressure 
groups. I think that the people of Reno and 
Sparks and Washoe County have found that 
our group cannot be pressured. 

We make the decisions, just like this 
thing on the Eagle Thrifty the other night, 
with seven votes to four.* Well, we feel that 
there is a piece of property there, and there is 
one shopping center there (which is Safeway 
store) and they have everything there to 
themselves. These people have a piece of land 
there, and they bought it in good faith. Part of 
it was commercial. They’ve spent that money, 
and they’ve made a survey, and I’m sure that 
they thought they were doing the right thing. 
They just don’t want to build a big store, and 
then have people come in the store if they 
are all against it. I think it became more of 
an emotional deal, rather than just trying to 
protect some people’s property. And I’m sure 
that the people that own the property there 
are certainly using some pressure to keep that 
store from going in. 

Now whether the city is going to overrule 
us or not, I don’t know, The thing that sort 
of bothers me is, how can the court keep us 
from having a public hearing? Now to me, 
I think that’s unconstitutional. There was a 
public hearing set up, and they enjoined the 
council from having a public hearing. Now 
isn’t that sort of taking the things out of the 
public’s hands? Now that’s up to the council 
to make up their minds whether they want 
to go for it or not, but for the court to enjoin 
the city council from having a public hearing 
is actually taking the right away from the 


*A decision concerning property at 
the corner of Hunter Lake and Mayberry 
drives in Reno 
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people. In other words, they’re dead against 
it, so they’re going to use every means to stop 
it. I don’t think it’s legal, and I’m sure that the 
court will eventually rule that way; you can’t 
stop anyone from having a public hearing. 
That’s the purpose of democracy. If that is 
going to stand, then we’ve lost our freedom 
in our community and there is not reason to 
have a planning commission. 

I agree with a lot of those people. Maybe 
they don’t need a shopping [center]. That’s 
their views, and I respect their views. I 
respect the views of the people that feel that 
maybe that [property] should be made into 
a shopping center. They own that land that’s 
commercial, and they’re not going to give it 
to somebody for nothing. 

They say, well, they want to make a park 
out of it. I don’t think that’s a logical place for 
a park, because it’s dangerous to the kids. If 
you put a park next to a real high traffic area 
isn’t that putting more danger to the kids? 

Now whether it’s going to be approved 
or not, I make this prediction: there is still 
going to be a service station there, and there 
is still going to be a market—maybe not on 
a big scale. 

I think it would be a greater asset to have a 
real up-to-date shopping center there than to 
have a small one, which eventually probably 
won’t make it. They probably will go broke, 
and they will continue to change hands, 
which is the history of all these small ones. 
Of course, the service station, as a reliable 
company, will make it anyway. But that’s what 
you’re going to have, regardless. Personally, 
I’d rather have a store than a service station, 
because we have a lot of service stations. 
So it’s up to the courts now to decide what 
they’re going to do. I think we did what we 
thought was right. The majority voted for it, 
and the minority voted against it, so that’s 
that. 


Lake Tahoe Planning Problems 

Let’s talk about Lake Tahoe, now, as a 
special problem in regional planning. That 
has been a headache with us for a long time. 
You know, we get it pro and con, and Lake 
Tahoe, as far as planning is concerned, I think 
that we’re twenty years behind the times. It 
should have been done twenty years ago. But 
the problem is with us and the population is 
there. It seems everybody wants to move to 
Lake Tahoe, but it’s mostly done by promoters. 
It is an attractive area and it’s going to attract 
a lot of people, and there is no getting away 
from it. 

I hope we’re not too late. I think that 
we’re late in a lot of respects. I think that Lake 
Tahoe is already polluted to a certain extent. 
Of course, they’re going to pump some of this 
effluent out of the basin, which is a healthy 
thing, and I hope they can do it with all the 
lakes. But even if you didn’t move any more 
people there, at the rate it’s going now, with the 
amount of people that you have there, over a 
period of time, that lake is going to change its 
characteristics. No matter how you handle it, I 
think we’ve let it go too far. As an example, we 
tried to stop commercialization of [the area]. 
We tried to stop the [population] density. 

But you create these public beaches, 
and the public itself, I think, are the greatest 
polluters in the world. As a good example, on 
any park or on any beaches, you’ll find that 
there is beer cans, and there is bags, and there 
is food. And you have to provide lavatories and 
toilet facilities and it all pollutes. You take Sand 
Harbor as an example—not only right at Sand 
Harbor but for miles north of Sand Harbor 
and for many miles south of Sand Harbor— 
they park on the road, go down to the beach. 
They’re not under control, and it’s polluting, 
isn’t it? They say it’s only in the summer, but my 
gosh, you got more people visiting that park in 
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a month than all the population that you have 
at Lake Tahoe, and it’s constant. To me that’s 
still polluting. So what are you going to do? 
Are you going to stop people from going to the 
beach? I don’t think you can. So the inevitable 
is going to come; some day we’re going to be 
drinking polluted water out of Lake Tahoe 
more than it is now, and it’s going to change 
its characteristics. 

There is only one thing that is in favor 
of Lake Tahoe. Bacteria will never even take 
hold because the water is so cold, but you’re 
going to have a certain amount of algae. Sand 
Harbor will be one, and Incline Beach will 
be another, where the water is shallow, [and] 
the algae will take hold, and you can’t stop it. 
You have it already at the northwest end there 
where the dam is. If you notice, there is a lot 
of this grass that’s growing way out hundreds 
of feet. Well, that’s going to continue, because 
when growth starts in any water, the dust 
starts to accumulate, and the roots continue 
to creep out. Now whether they are going to 
clear that out, I don’t know, but I notice that 
this is getting more and more so all the time. 

Now, I also notice that when you get to 
Sand Harbor, that water ‘s turning green 
already. And so, as I say, it’s going to be a 
serious problem. It’s a costly deal—to try to 
get all these areas into a sewer system, and 
then pump the effluent out, but if you run 
detergent in there it’s going to be polluting. 
The interaction of bacteria and stuff like that 
is just going to turn that water, instead of blue, 
it’s going to turn that into a real dirty gray. So 
it’s something that we got to watch and it’s got 
to be controlled. I’m glad that California is 
now going to watch, and I hope that the state 
of Nevada does the same thing. 

I’ll tell you something. It’s true they passed 
these bills, but if they appoint people who 
have interest in Lake Tahoe, they’re going to 
be real lenient to their free public enterprise 


or whatever you want to call it. They are not 
going to stop enterprise for Lake Tahoe. It’s got 
to be the people who are outside of the Lake 
Tahoe basin appointed on those boards who 
are going to take a look at it realistically and 
say, “This is what you are going to do. Period.” 
Well, if that isn’t done, you can pass all the 
laws in the world, but if you have people who 
have interest in those properties and want to 
see development, they’re going to lean back a 
little bit more each time, each time, until you 
eventually have a creeping situation that you 
are not going to be able to control. 

But I hope that Nevada will go along 
with California. I understand that California 
is going to appoint people who are not 
investors in the Lake Tahoe basin, but who are 
interested in actually preserving the beauty of 
Lake Tahoe. I think that should be the interest 
in our state, if that law should go on the books. 

You know, polluting comes in two ways; 
one is a lot of soil during high rain storms, 
or when you have a lot of snow and then 
you have an early thaw and it melts the snow 
rapidly. Now, when you create these areas for 
people to live in, it isn’t just the house that 
does the job, it’s when you start making all 
these cuts. You’re cutting all these trees down. 
You’re making all these roads, and all this soil 
is exposed to all this erosion. Now, it has to 
find a way when it rains and the snows melt; 
it’s going to find a way to Lake Tahoe. And 
that’s in these creeks. 

I made a proposal the other day, and I’m 
going to continue to press for it.. Every area 
that’s developed has a creek running into Lake 
Tahoe. It drains these areas. You build roads, 
and you have a storm drain, and they run into 
these creeks, and then to Lake Tahoe. Now it 
picks up all this soil on the side of the road 
which has been cut; there is no protection, 
no vegetation. Now what I suggest would be 
to put these settling ponds, a series of settling 
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ponds in each creek. By the time [the water] 
reaches Lake Tahoe, most of the soil has been 
deposited in these settling ponds. Maybe over 
a certain amount of years, you may have to 
clean them out, but that’s one way of keeping 
the pollution [of] raw soil from getting into 
the lake. It should have been done years ago. 

A lot of these creeks, if you’ll notice, well, 
[the one at] Incline Village is an example. You 
notice that creek used to run real clear. Now 
Norman Biltz (a lakeshore resident) has one 
of the settling ponds, and I’ve noticed how 
effective that is, because you take the top water 
off his pond, the water comes in real dirty. But 
it’s a pond wide enough and big enough that 
when [the water] comes out the other end it’s 
clear because it had a chance to settle. The 
water spreads, and all it does is to push the 
clear water out and the new water comes in. 
Well, over a period of time most of that soil 
has been deposited. 

Below the [housing] developments, there 
ought to be created these settling ponds, so 
at least we could keep as much soil out of 
the lake and prolong the clarity of the water 
as long as we can. I merely proposed it the 
other night, and I want to bring it up again to 
the planning commission. When the special 
session is called, I’m certainly going to make 
every effort that I can under the regulation [s] 
that this is brought to public attention and 
to the planning commission [s] everywhere 
through the state. I’m on a liaison to the state 
representing the Reno planning commission 
and Washoe County from Sparks on the Lake 
Tahoe end of it. And I’m going to bring that 
before the Lake Tahoe planning commission. 

On the planning commission, we’re also 
concerned when they want to come in on 
something. “Wow where are you going to 
cut the road? Where does it come in? How 
many trees are you going to cut out?” so 
we’re looking at all those things [to] retard 


the pollution of Lake Tahoe. So I hope, as 
I say, I hope that they’re on the right track. 
We’re twenty years behind, but it’s better than 
nothing. 

Did I get involved in the Lake Tahoe 
controversy with the Health Department? Yes. 
The breakwater, I was against, that was being 
built in the lake as bad as they said it was, 
but I think that I’m glad that they stopped it 
because it was merely a start. Everybody who 
has a boat or facilities at the lake, he’d want 
a breakwater there. All you have to do is let 
one do it, and pretty soon it’s two, and then 
it’s three, and so on. I know if I owned a nice 
piece of property along the lake shore, I’d like 
to have a sort of a little harbor built in there, 
so my boat wouldn’t be banged around on the 
rocks. That’s human nature. 

Other Problems in Planning 

We talk about planning, not only about 
Lake Tahoe. I’m concerned about Pyramid 
Lake, too. The other day I made a remark 
that I was against the commercialization 
of Pyramid Lake. They said I was against 
recreation. I’m not against recreation. I’m for 
developing Pyramid Lake for recreation, but 
not for what some of the group is pushing for 
now, to stabilize the water so they can have 
a talking point to bring commercialization, 
gambling and hotels, to Pyramid Lake. Now 
once you do that, you’ve got the same problem 
that we’ve got at Lake Tahoe. I say let’s leave 
Pyramid Lake as is; it’s going to be polluting 
itself anyway, because they are not going to 
get enough water in to maintain pure water. 
So what they’re trying to do, as the fighting 
is now, is to try to get as much water as they 
can into Pyramid Lake, because they have 
someone who is willing to put in a hotel (and 
if you noticed, Congress passed a law now 
where they can make deals with the Indian 
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Service for fifty-year leases, for commercial 
development—it was pushed by a pressure 
group from here) who are interested in 
developing and commercializing Pyramid 
Lake. 

Well, you know if you put up a building 
on a long lease basis, after fifty years it will 
be owned by the Indians, and by that time 
they can extend the lease or not. So that’s the 
thing that worries me about Pyramid Lake; 
we’re not just doing it to Lake Tahoe—little 
by little, we’re going to do it to Pyramid Lake, 
if this thing is not stopped. And I don’t think 
it’s going to be stopped, because now that they 
have the law in their favor, I think that there 
is going to be some promoter that is going to 
put a deal over at Pyramid Lake. You’re going 
to start the same thing as we’re trying to stop 
at Lake Tahoe. 

One reason is because of the shortage of 
water—domestic water. One thing that can 
help speed the salinity of Pyramid Lake is 
Stampede Dam. We have to have Stampede 
Dam. Domestic water uses have to be taken 
care of, but when you store two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand acre feet of water up¬ 
stream, that two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand acre feet of water is not going to 
give you any more for Pyramid Lake then it 
does now. During the flood stage, the water 
will not get to Pyramid in large quantity. But 
when you hold it back, then you let it come 
down in a trickle. The trickle could take care 
of our domestic uses, and Pyramid Lake is not 
going to get that water. 

So everything is working against keeping 
Pyramid at the level they now have. Maybe 
someday there will be water from the Yukon 
and there will be water from the Columbia 
River into Pyramid Lake, and Walker Lake. 
(I say in the next thirty years.) That’s the 
only solution for us, as much as it is for Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles is going to have to have 


water and it’s going to have to come out of 
the north. 

I’m for this Perky Plan that has been 
adopted by Congress; I was for it from the 
beginning. They had about seven plans, and 
they’ve adopted this Perky Plan, which they 
are working on, and that is to tap the Columbia 
River, because the Columbia River has about 
a hundred and fifty million acre feet of water, 
which is now considered surplus, although 
the people from Oregon and Washington feel 
that in time they are going to have to use that. 
They want assurance that then they [will] tap 
the Yukon to replenish [the Columbia]. It’s up 
to the federal government and whoever wants 
to use that water, to see that this water, as we 
take it out, is going to be replenished from 
another river. Well, the Yukon will be the next 
one, because that runs about two hundred and 
eighty to three hundred million acre feet of 
water, which is going into the ocean, and at 
the moment is not doing anybody any good. 
I’m sure Alaska will never use that extra water. 

So those are the things that they’re 
working on, and maybe it won’t be in my 
time or yours, but sometime you’re going to 
see Pyramid Lake and Winnemucca used for 
storage, and Walker Lake, for the purpose of 
storing extra water for during the drought 
season, when maybe the Columbia doesn’t 
have enough water, which will still be going 
down into Lake Mead, down into Los Angeles. 

What it will do to our dry desert from 
here to Las Vegas, is just, in dollars and cents, 
is just unimaginable. Recreation, fish, game. 
Can you imagine a river running all the way 
from here to Las Vegas? Through Goldfield 
and all through there? It’s just fantastic. I’ve 
always dreamed [of] that, and I worked on 
it awful hard. Alan Bible was instrumental 
to push that, to see that what is known as 
the Perky Plan was adopted, rather than the 
others. They had advanced other plans, water 
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would have gone through Utah, rather than 
Nevada. So we have that in the future, for us 
to look forward to. 

I will briefly discuss this problem of 
the Reno planning commission and the 
problem of air pollution. They have this 
control against burning and the eliminating 
of the dumps which is helpful. But as 
the population increases, you have [more 
pollution]. Suppose, say, you cut out the Reno 
Press Brick? And then you build five hundred 
homes. Of course, if they have gas [furnaces], 
you don’t pollute the air as much, but suppose 
they have oil, like we have? So five hundred 
homes would probably pollute the air more 
than the Reno Press Brick ever did. 

Then you have diesels and the railroads. 
They’ve gone away from the steam engines to 
the diesels, but the diesels pollute the air. You 
have jets; the bigger they are, the more they’re 
going to pollute the air, aren’t they? Our traffic 
at the Reno airport, they predict in a very few 
years, will have two million people come in 
there year-round. And every time a jet takes off, 
it will pollute the air a lot more than the Reno- 
Sparks dump will do in a week. Experiments 
show that smog controls on automobiles burn 
your engine out, and you burn your oil out, and 
you don’t get the efficiency. So people put them 
in and they have to take them out, because they 
are out on the road and they get stuck. Just 
doesn’t work on the old cars, that’s all. so it’s 
going to take eight or ten years until all these 
old cars are of f the market. So if we can hold 
[pollution] at this [present] level, we can call 
ourselves lucky. But I don’t think we can, not if 
the area is going to grow as predicted. 

We have an agency set up for it, and 
certainly it’s their job to work these problems 
out, and I think they’re on the right track. 
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Well, getting into politics, really what got 
me interested in politics, I guess, was fish 
and game. We organized a group known as 
The Protective Fish and Game Association, 
which you have a record of. Then we found 
out, going to the legislature, that in order to 
get anything passed, you have to finally go 
into politics. And then I became interested in 
politics in more than one way. It was economy. 
I’m sort of a conservative fellow. There were 
some things in politics that took place at that 
time I was not quite pleased with, and I don’t 
think a lot of people were. 

Of course, some people figure when a man 
is in politics, he’s a crook. I don’t subscribe 
to that. When a person gets into politics, 
sometimes he’s talked into it by different 
groups. They figure he’s got the personality. 
He’s got the knowledge. He’s got the vote¬ 
getting possibilities. And sometimes it’s 
sponsored by a different group not for any 
selfish motive, either. 

Now I have found that in order to get 
anywhere, particularly in enacting bills which 
are good for the community (and are what 


most of us try to do) you have to either work 
behind the scenes or you have to get right out 
in the open. I more or less worked behind the 
scenes. As I worked with certain people in 
politics, I became more interested, and there 
is something— they say when the political 
bug bites you, it bites you. 

I have found this—that there are some 
people who do run for office to get in and 
make a lot of promises in order to get elected 
for their own personal gain. Or they have 
someone sponsoring them purposely for his 
own personal gain. Now that is bad. of course, 
it’s very expensive to run for office, so one has 
to finance it; and it’s pretty hard to politicians 
themselves to go out and ask for donations— 
so usually, if someone is on the right track, he 
tries to get a committee working for him, and 
then it’s the committee that goes out and does 
the work. But I found that a lot of these people 
who put up a lot of money for someone to run 
for office are really doing something good 
because they are going to do some good for 
the state. Of course, it’s got to be done good 
for the state for their own protection, but, 
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just the same, he has some personal gains out 
of it which more than compensate for what 
he puts up. 

I never believed in that. I’ve always felt 
that when I was involved in collecting money, 
there would be no commitment. They give 
voluntarily, because they either believed in 
the man or they didn’t. If they believed in him, 
the money that I tried to collect was on the 
basis of knowing that he was the right kind 
of a man and hoped that he would do a good 
job, and that’s it. 

Now getting back into the Wingfield era, 
as far as I can—. I was young at the time, and 
I wasn’t really much interested in Wingfield 
or Getchell when we moved to Sparks, as you 
know. We moved here in 1921. And I didn’t 
become acquainted with Mr. Wingfield until 
the banks actually failed. 

Well, to give you a little further background 
of what happened, let’s go back. I was running 
the Nevada Poultry Producers, and we just 
got through organizing [it]. Anyway, when I 
was running the Nevada Poultry Producers, I 
remember Mr. Roy Frisch. (If you remember, 
he was kidnapped and to this day they have 
never known what happened to him.) I called 
him and I had quite a deposit—in those days, 
eighteen hundred dollars was a lot of money— 
but I was a little bit late to get to the bank, and 
I called him on the phone and I said, “I’m not 
going to be able to make it at twelve o’clock 
on Friday.” 

And he said, “Well, what you do is knock 
on the door and I’ll know it’s you and I’ll let 
you in.” So I went up there about three-thirty, 
and I knocked on the door, and I made our 
deposit. Well, all the money we had in the 
world of the Nevada Poultry Producers went 
into the bank. It was to pay for the eggs that 
came in from the producers. Well, the bank 
never opened after that. So we found ourselves 
with checks that had been written against the 


bank to pay the farmers. We had no money 
to operate with. That sort of got our board 
of directors and ourselves to start blaming 
Wingfield. 

Well, we figured maybe he scooped up all 
the dough, and, knowing that the Depression 
was coming on, he was looking out for himself. 
There was a lot of talk about that. People 
believed that he took care of himself anyway 
and let the banks go. We got to digging into it, 
and began to analyze the effect that it had on 
Nevada, and the reason why the banks closed, 
[but] it was pretty hard to convince the people 
who had lost their savings. My folks did, too; I 
mean it wasn’t just [a few], everybody [did]. It 
was the only large bank, that we had in Reno. 
There was Harvey Sewell and Forrest Eccles 
[who] knew the Wingfields a lot better than 
I did. They asked me if I would be willing to 
work with them, [to] see if we could reorganize 
the bank, see if we could reopen and give 
Wingfield a chance to operate until some of 
the land could be liquidated. And some would 
be held back until the prices went back up 
again, because the Depression wasn’t going to 
last forever. I thought it was a very good idea, 
and we put a lot of effort behind it, particularly 
Harvey Sewell and myself. We got a list of all 
the depositors, and we started going from 
place to place asking them to sign a waver of 
their deposits. 

We ran into some of them and I’ll tell you, 
they were so bitter. A woman in particular. 
I’d known her all my life, first thing she did 
when I mentioned Wingfield was to spit in 
my face! So of course, we couldn’t get that 
waiver* signed, which was what they really 


*The documents would have allowed 
deposits to remain in the bank until 
after reorganization, thus preventing the 
declaration of bankruptcy. 
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were. Then another was a tailor— Jacobs on 
Center Street. So we walked into his place. He 
had quite a little money in the bank, and we 
explained to him what we were there for. The 
minute I mentioned Wingfield he picked up a 
pair of scissors about fourteen inches long, and 
started after me Of course, I could run faster 
than he could, and he was older than I was. So 
those are some of the experiences we ran into. 

We ran into a lot of people who really 
were very insulting. They accused us of being 
the tools of Wingfield; he had paid us off and 
everything, and he wanted to rob the people, 
and so on and so forth. We were able to 
convince, I’d say, about ninety percent of the 
people what the right thing to do was. Had 
we won, I think that would have been the best 
thing that would have ever happened to the 
state of Nevada. 

Then I became acquainted with Wingfield. 
As you know, little by little, Wingfield 
recovered. Had a gold mine which was 
profitable. And they appointed this fellow, 
Tobin, as receiver of the bank. There also was 
some land sold cheap. One is Virginia Lake, 
as an example, and there was other lands sold 
cheap. I think the liquidation, whether it was 
done to hurt Wingfield or not, I don’t know— 
somebody certainly made a lot of dough, 
because they picked up that land at mighty 
cheap prices, which I thought was wrong. 

It was wrong for the people who lost the 
money, more than Wingfield, because what 
they were doing actually was liquidating 
the land that should have been held for 
another two or three years. Maybe under 
the receivership they couldn’t. But what they 
actually did hurt every depositor that was 
involved in the Wingfield bank. Of course, 
they hurt Wingfield’s prestige, it’s true. But as 
things went on, people began to realize that 
Wingfield had not stolen the money; he had 
loaned it. 


It’s just like right now. If we made a run 
on the banks today, I don’t think there is a 
bank in the United States that could stand to 
pay off the depositors, because the [money is] 
all out on loans. So that is the [predicament] 
that Wingfield found himself in when people 
made a run on the bank. Then if he could 
have gotten the help from Hoover, who 
was President at the time—he required two 
million dollars to carry him over— and meet 
the demand made by the depositors, it would 
have stopped the run on the banks. That’s one 
reason they were closing. When the people 
got panicky, and they saw banks closing here 
and there, [they] thought that it wasn’t there 
to be paid. 

As you know, the Riverside Bank itself 
paid out about a dollar and four cents. We had 
the money in there, and we recovered every 
dollar. It was a newer branch, and the loans 
that they had made were not a long-term 
deal. They were more or less liquid in keeping 
with the time. But where they got hurt was in 
the main branch, where they had loaned the 
money out to the miners and the farmers, and 
that’s where the money was tied up. 

You see, Wingfield was a good-hearted 
man. He was good for the state of Nevada, 
mighty good. And I think he did more for 
Nevada than any man we’ve ever known. I 
don’t care whether the people want to believe 
it or not, but that was my feeling after we had 
gone into the records and found out what 
Wingfield had done. He had his heart take 
the place of his thinking, because he felt that 
he had confidence in the people of Nevada. 
He had confidence in the oldtimers. 

It’s true that, well, it wasn’t his money. It 
was the depositors’ money. Well, that’s the 
way banks are run, whether it’s Wingfield or 
anybody else. But I think that the greatest 
disservice that was done to Wingfield was 
when people took the attitude that he was 
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a crook, that he had robbed them of their 
money, and they didn’t sign those waivers. 
Had we been successful in putting those 
waivers over—I don’t think, there would not 
have been a deposit lost in the state of Nevada. 
Not only would they have got all their money, 
but they would have gotten a percentage 
over; the Riverside Bank proved that. The fast 
liquidation of land was really what cooked the 
goose for the depositors and the bank. 

Well, anyway, Wingfield, he protected 
probably himself with some money. I don’t 
know. 

I never did find out the result, but I think 
there was personal property which really 
didn’t belong in the bank and they couldn’t 
hold him for it. 

Wingfield was quite influential in politics 
during the old days, during Governor Balzar’s 
administration. Denver Dickerson [was] one 
of 3 his men. And I think he helped finance 
the campaign. He ran the state the way it 
should be run. I don’t think he did anything 
to try to hurt anybody. 

I think he was a conservative man. He 
didn’t want to see Reno or Sparks or any area 
grow too fast, which was not economically 
sound. And I think that will prove him right 
in time. Las Vegas has outgrown itself, and 
I think that Las Vegas has created more 
problems politically and financially than the 
people want to actually admit. 

And I say this, we have let gambling, 
on account of Las Vegas, become the prime 
contributor to taxation, so it’s been running 
the state. We have killed agriculture just for 
that reason. We lost interest in agriculture, 
and it was through the Las Vegas deal that 
we’ve lost the poultry industry; we’ve lost the 
turkey industry; we’ve lost the cattle industry; 
we’ve lost the sheep industry; because the 
people who are more interested in gambling, 
they figured they were paying the bills. So the 


final analysis is going to be told in years to 
come, whether gambling did the right thing 
for Nevada or the wrong thing. I say it did the 
wrong thing, because some day we are going 
to have to go back to what we were doing 
before. In Nevada, economically, you’re going 
to have to have agriculture come back. 

I see it this way; gambling eventually is 
going to taper off, which it is now. The people 
are going to find that economically, they can’t 
afford to gamble. You’re going to find that the 
people are going to be taxed more, and they 
won’t be able to afford it. And you’re going to 
find that the other states are going to adopt 
some gambling. For instance, now New York 
has adopted a lottery system. You will find 
that California, some day, will adopt it. (They 
have a racetrack deal right now, which brings 
in more money than Nevada’s gambling.) But 
as taxation on property begins to diminish— 
because people are over-taxed now—and 
more land is taken over by the government, 
the state, they are going to have to look for 
revenue elsewhere. So where are they going to 
look? They feel that people are able to afford 
to come to gamble in Nevada, why not put 
gambling in California? And you’ll find that 
in times to come. We’re liberalizing. The states 
are not going to let their economy go to pieces. 
They need taxes, and one way or the other, 
they are going to get it. 

Now whether at Lake Tahoe, some day 
[gambling] will be permitted on the California 
side or not, I predict it will. I predict that some 
day some of those counties, by ordinance, they 
will permit gambling on the California side. 
Whether you believe in gambling or not, it will 
become a necessity. There are states that are 
adopting lotteries now. One thing it’s proving, 
gambling is just going to get more competitive. 
It’s going to be less lucrative, and there is going 
to be less people that is going to be involved in 
it. And what you’re going to find in gambling, 
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little by little, is these big corporations. We’ve 
already amended our laws in Nevada to permit 
corporations to own gambling. That’s why you 
have Howard Hughes, and some day you’ll 
have the Hilton Hotels. You will find that 
gambling in Nevada will become just a part in 
the overall picture of the United States. 

Do I think that Mr. Wingfield kind of 
foresaw this? Yes, I think he foresaw that, 
because I know that in the conversations 
that I had with him, it was that we ought to, 
in Nevada, keep agriculture and mining [as] 
prime tax [sources]. In other words, they 
should be the ones who were contributing 
most of the taxes so the gambling wouldn’t 
take the state over, which [it has] done. 

Now they say gambling hasn’t had a 
voice in running our state. I don’t agree. I say 
gambling [interests], in the last twenty years, 
have had a big voice in running our state. The 
big contributor to the politician has been the 
gambler. And there is reasons why. I say that 
the law is wrong. I think that gambling, if 
it’s legal, should be run like a grocery store. 
It should be run like any other business. It 
should not be under the gun of the gaming 
commission, or any other commission, so that 
you could close them overnight. 

I brought that out at the legislature this last 
session. What is wrong with gambling today 
is not the gamblers, but it’s the politicians, 
themselves. I said, “When you go to a gambler 
and you’re running for office, it’s just like 
putting a gun to his back and saying ‘I want 
five hundred dollars!”’ Now he doesn’t know 
whether you’re going to get elected or not. He 
might need you, but you could do him a lot 
of harm. Governors and senators, they’re all 
alike—that’s where the money’s been. 

Then they say that the gamblers are 
running the state. Well, in a way, why shouldn’t 
they? Who really have been financing the 
politicians? You don’t go into a grocery store 


and say, “Well, I’d like to get a thousand dollars 
from you.” You know what he’d tell you! “You 
can go to hell. I’m paying my license, and I 
operate the business.” Well, I think gambling 
should have been put on the same [kind of 
control] when it was made legal by the vote 
of the people. It should be controlled as far 
as crookedness is concerned. They should be 
controlled as far as paying their fair share of 
the taxes. 

In other words, you got them up to the 
point that the governor could do lot of harm. 
Well, let’s put it this way: What will stop me 
if I want to do harm to a gambler and I am 
[on the] gaining control board? What would 
stop me [from] buying somebody of f and put 
him in the casino and catch him cheating? 
The owner could be innocent. So it’s a kind 
of a risky business. Let’s put it that way. And 
it creates a possibility for politicians to get 
involved in it, that they would do things that 
they would not do otherwise. 

It is the politician that makes [the gambler] 
what he is. I don’t say they’re crooks, but it’s 
the kind of business that you can’t run like a 
grocery store. So you do things in politics, 
particularly in the past. But as they control 
[gamblers] more and more, you’ll find that the 
income of the state is going to be less, because 
a lot of these gamblers are not going to be able 
to stand it. They are going to go broke. They’ve 
already lost the high rollers. 

During the [time of the] OPA, we found 
that a lot of people made lots -of money 
through the black market. And I mean big 
money. Nothing small. You found that the 
people who were in the bootlegging business 
went into the black market and made all 
kinds of money. The bootleggers were more 
or less gamblers, anyway. So they found 
themselves with thousand-dollar bills and 
five hundred-dollar bills and the only way 
they could cash them in or get rid of them 
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was through the gambling establishment. So 
they took a chance at gambling. So they lost 
a thousand dollars, so they got hot under the 
collar and they lost another thousand dollars. 
Money that was accumulated by the black 
marketers, which were really all over the 
country—and lots of them—came to these 
gambling establishments. They were trying 
to cash in their money, but in doing so they 
found out that they were losing their money. 
The gamblers, really, they had something that 
you couldn’t beat. It was nothing for a guy [a 
black marketer] to walk into a place and lose 
eighty, or ninety, or one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Now those people are gone; there is no 
more of that kind of money. So now what 
you’re getting is nickels and dimes and dollars 
[from] the working people that go cash their 
checks. I’m not against gambling. I feel this 
way—if a person wants to gamble fine. But 
I find that the local people right here, who 
do a lot of gambling—there is a lot of kids 
going without shoes. Women are just as bad; 
they get to a slot machine, and instead of 
buying groceries, they probably gamble the 
grocery money, before they even get to buy 
the groceries. So who suffers actually in this 
gambling business? The kids. And a lot of 
families are broken up on account of gambling. 
So some day, as I say, gambling is going to 
become just like another business. Maybe it’s 
going to be run completely by the state, like 
they do the lotteries in other states and the 
racetracks, I hope that never comes about. 

I foresee in the next ten years, I think—if 
we last that long—gambling in Nevada is 
going to become less and less influential as far 
as the political end of it is concerned, because 
you’re going to find that the gamblers are not 
going to be able to take it off the top as in the 
past, the kind of money that they can pay 
off the politicians, or buy the politicians, or 


contribute to the politicians, as much as they 
have in the past. 

I know that gamblers have put up a lot 
of money. I’ve had experiences where you’d 
walk into a place and they knew that you 
represented a politician and they would 
give you five thousand dollars, ten thousand 
dollars, with no questions asked. Except later. 
Don’t tell me that they [contributed] it out of 
their net profits. Of course, there was a lot 
of profits in gambling in those days, there is 
no question about it, but it was money that 
was used for promotion and political. So, it 
was money that was taken for the purpose 
of “promotion;” in other words, [if] the 
politician needed money, he got it from the 
gamblers. He needed a hundred thousand 
dollars, he got it from the gamblers. There 
was no question about it. 

When Laxalt and Sawyer had this last 
campaign, I don’t know where they got 
[their] money, but I would venture to say 
that between the two of them, they must have 
spent over a half a million dollars. It’s true 
they got some from me, they got some, maybe 
from you, but they are very small amounts. 
So the big money came from someplace. 
Somebody put up lots of money. Now where 
it came from, whether they have any strings 
attached to it or not, that’s something that 
remains to be seen. 

When Charlie Russell ran for office, you 
remember, Basic Magnesium was up for sale 
(after the war). There were people who were 
interested in buying that—local people. They 
contributed to Charlie Russell’s campaign. 
It was a lot of money. They did it for one 
reason, in my opinion, and I think it was 
proven. (I admire Charlie Russell because, 
as I say, they’re not all crooks. You find very 
few politicians who are actually crooks. The 
real crook doesn’t get into politics and run 
for office; he does it from behind the scene.) 
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The Basic Magnesium history—if you’ll 
remember when the General Services 
Administration had it for sale, “they” were 
talking about buying it for about five million 
dollars. And you know who was the head 
of the General Service Administration for 
Nevada. It was Johnny Mueller. Now, Johnny 
Mueller had a connection with Norman 
Biltz and others. And, if you remember, 
Charlie Russell (and I’m sure that this is what 
happened) would not go for those people, 
whoever was interested in buying it, for five 
million dollars, because he knew that the state 
could buy it and turn around and sell it for a 
lot more money, which is true. (I think Basic 
Magnesium was sold by the state of Nevada 
for about eighteen million dollars.) Now 
there was a thirteen million dollar profit to be 
derived by some people. And then came the 
big break between some of the people that I’m 
talking about and Charlie Russell. 

I’m sure Charlie Russell would have been 
well taken care had he gone along with that 
kind of a deal. But I feel this way, I think that 
Charlie Russell’s conscience, and his family 
connections, and his father-in-law, and his 
own conscience, and being an honest man— 
and I say he was an honest man because I 
know he needed money. He had a brother to 
support, which was keeping him broke, but 
Charlie Russell wouldn’t do anything that was 
crooked. He knew that was not right, and he 
just would not stand for it. 

The other [incident concerned] the 
University of Nevada. You remember the land 
[the Crummer property] that was supposed 
to be bought out there on South Virginia? 
Well, Louis Capurro and I got involved in 
that one. There Was offers made to me to 
go to Charlie Russell and offer him fifty 
thousand dollars cash if he would go for the 
University deal. I was to get the money and 
I was to take it to the governor. And I was 


supposed to sell the regents on it. I was offered 
twenty-five thousand dollars to do the job. I 
said, “Why don’t you do it?” Well, he didn’t 
want to do it because he just hated Russell’s 
guts, and that was all there was to it. (And 
I’m not going to tell you now who it was.) I 
told them that I didn’t want any part of that 
damn deal, because it wasn’t right, and if they 
had any dirty work to do, they had to do it for 
themselves. So then that’s what gave me the 
idea to go and tell Charlie Russell what was 
taking place. So Charlie Russell was able to 
block this deal, and, if you remember, then 
[the University] bought this other [property]. 

Well, I was a dirty son-of-a-b_then for 

quite a while. So was Charlie Russell. 

Those are the things that you get in 
politics. The thing that I’m trying to bring out 
is when they say, “Oh, he’s a politician. He’s 
nothing but a damn crook,” I don’t agree. In 
my dealing with politicians, I never found 
one yet that actually— and I mean it—that 
ever did anything wrong, knowing that he 
was doing something wrong, or taking any 
money to do something for somebody. And 
I’m proud of the politicians that I’ve had 
connections with; they might have taken 
money for campaign purposes (well, now 
that’s natural) but they never did it like saying, 
“Well, he gave me five thousand dollars. Now 
what am I supposed to do for him?” Now 
if they did, later, knowing that they got the 
money through their own dealing, I don’t 
know anything about it. Except once, and that 
cost me seven hundred and fifty dollars out 
of my own pocket. 

It was during the campaign of Tank Smith, 
the first campaign of Tank Smith (1951). I 
was his finance chairman. I went over to a 
certain party to collect some money and he 
says, “Well, I’ll tell you what. We don’t have 
it right now, but let’s go to the bank and we’ll 
borrow and we’ll pay off the bills.” So when 
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we got to the bank, I found myself signing 
the note with him. Now that was my first 
experience of going out to collect money from 
somebody that might have something in mind 
of doing wrong. 

So later on, after the campaign, and Tank 
Smith was elected, then these people who had 
signed the note with me and were supposed 
to pay, they would pay it only if they got a 
license to operate a bar on Center Street. 
Well, I said, “Now wait a minute. There was 
no commitment asked at the time you signed 
the note. You said you’d pay it and pay the 
bank the interest and all, for Tank’s campaign.” 

Tank Smith did not accept that money 
under that basis. He thought the council 
would give them the license to operate that 
bar 

I said, “Well, as far as I’m concerned, I’m 
going to tell Tank Smith.” So I went over and 
told Tank Smith about it. 

And he said, “Well, I want no part of it. 
They’re not going to get a license.” 

So we went on and on, and he kept saying, 
“Well, I’ll pay it anyway. I’ll pay it anyway.” 

Well, finally the bank insisted that 
somebody pay it, so I had to pay it. By that 
time Tank Smith Wasn’t making any money 
either, so he said, “Well you take care of it.” 
He said he’d take care of it if I paid the note, 
and I paid the interest on the note. But I 
never did get the money back. So that’s the 
only time that I ever found that somebody 
gave me some money and insisted on getting 
something back. I want to go back: [George 
W.] “Molly” Malone had run for the United 
States Senate, and Mr. Clarence Thornton 
and somebody else (I forgot) handled his 
campaign, and he lost. Then he ran again in 
1944, and he lost. On the third time in 1946, 
we were trying to get Ernie Brown to run 
for the United States Senate. He didn’t want 
to. It cost too much money, and so on. But 


he said, “I think if we handle it right, we can 
elect Molly Malone. 

I said, “All right maybe we can, but I want 
you to run. He’s already lost twice.” 

And he said, “Well, he’s better known in 
the state, and I think I can get some money 
and handle Malone. If we handle him right, 
and keep his wife out of it, we can elect him.” 

So the more he talked about it, the more I 
became convinced that maybe we could elect 
him. [Malone] Was an engineer, he had done 
something for Las Vegas on the Hoover Dam. 
So I said, “We have one problem, and that is 
to sell the newspapers on him.” 

A fellow by the name of Graham Dean 
was editor [of the Reno Evening Gazette I 
at that time. I became quite acquainted with 
him through the fish and game. (If you notice, 
there was an editorial there that he wrote in 
my behalf after we passed that bill.) And he 
said, “I’ll go along. I think Molly would make 
a good senator.” And Molly was. If you go back 
to the book that he wrote about Communism 
and stuff like that, it’s all come about. His 
problems—you know where they were 
financially. But he was a successful engineer. 
He actually laid out the Hoover Dam, if you 
go back to it and check the records. 

So we decided that the three of us would 
set up as a committee to sponsor Molly 
Malone and get him elected. We had a 
meeting—in fact it became our meeting and 
I was paying for most of this out of my own 
pocket—it was [in] room 209 at the Riverside 
Hotel. I took Wingfield into our confidence. 
Of course, Malone was a right-hand man to 
Wingfield, and he was a right-hand man to 
the Sierra Pacific Power Company. He had 
done a lot of work for them, engineering-wise. 
And Noble Getchell. So I went around and 
started talking to Clyde Souter, and Lester 
Summerfield, and different people who had 
been in the Republican party for years. When 
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we talked about Malone, we had developed 
a program on how we were going to sell 
Malone, and how we were going to handle the 
finances, and how he was going to be handled, 
and so on and so forth. But I’ll tell you, when 
we got through, we found the whole bunch 
thought, “Well maybe, by gosh, we can get 
Malone elected.” 

Then we got hold of the Pew brothers, the 
oil men out of Chicago. Ernie Brown knew 
them pretty well. And through them, then, we 
got connected with Mr. Cord. We were able to 
put a little kitty together, so we knew that we 
could elect Malone. Because it takes money 
to get someone elected. So our committee 
became responsible for everything we did. 

So we called in Malone after we had 
these commitments. The only way to talk 
to a politician is if you have the money and 
you control it, then he might do the things 
that you want him to. Now, he had lost two 
elections, so we tried to tell him the reason. 
We went back to find the things that we felt 
went wrong. (One was Ruth, his wife, as you 
know. She got mixed into politics to the point 
that she was spending all the money, but not 
for the right kind of a political salesmanship.) 
So we said, “You do what we tell you. We’ll 
give you a thousand dollars a month, cash. 
Put it in your pocket, and your only job to do 
is to go around the state, visit people, shake 
hands, buy drinks, and stuff like that. And if 
you need a little extra, we’ll see that you get 
that.” He didn’t think this was enough. So 
we said, “Well, we’ll see how the collection 
is going, and if you need more we’ll consider 
it. We’re not going to collect any money until 
we know we can run the show financially. 
We’re not going to tell you what to say. You 
have to sell yourself. You certainly have the 
capability of doing it. You’re a good looking 
young fellow,” (as you know he was) “and 
Molly, that’s the way it’s going to be run. Now 


let’s have an understanding. We’re not going 
to argue later, what is going to be done and 
what is not going to be done. We either have 
an understanding now or you can just go on 
your own way and run your own campaign. 

Well, he left. So we just let him go for 
about two or three days and finally he called 
back. We met in the office of Ernie Brown. 
And Wallie Warren, we got him to handle our 
publicity. And he knew what he was to do. We 
were responsible for the bills, and nothing 
that was to be expended could be expended 
without our approval. So we finally had that 
agreement. 

Then we started working on the national 
people to get some money from the national 
[party]. We weren’t very successful, they 
weren’t getting any from Nevada. The national 
committee felt—they came out here and made 
a survey—and they said, “Well, you can’t elect 
Malone. He’s already lost two elections.” 

“Well,” we said, “we can elect him. We’re 
going to elect him.” So after while we got 
through explaining to them how we were 
going to go about it. We had a friend in the 
United Mine Workers, a fellow by the name 
of Davis, who was the editor of the CIO 
paper. He would keep us posted on every 
vote that Bunker had made. We weren’t 
running Malone. We were running against 
Bunker. We tried to explain it to the national 
this way: “We’re not going to go out and 
sponsor Malone. We’re going to continually 
downgrade Bunker. And we will have records 
to prove how he’s voted.” He always voted 
with the CIO, [and] the CIO at that time 
in Nevada—well, it was like talking about 
poison! (If you remember Ernie Brown 
stopped a march into Reno from Sacramento 
at the state line and everybody praised Mr. 
Brown when he stopped the do.) So we knew 
that would be effective. Now the only way we 
could find out the way Bunker had voted and 
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what he had done with the CIO, was through 
this fellow, Davis, who was the editor for the 
CIO journal. 

We had people in Elko working to set up 
committees, people who would be effective 
for Malone, and then we would furnish the 
money. Whatever they needed, wed send the 
cash or check. 

In Elko, we had Puccinelli, who was doing 
the work for us, and Mr. William Wright. 
Then we had Paul McDermott in Las Vegas, 
and then we had Reed Whipple. Well, there 
was quite a few; we had every county. In 
other words, there were organizations in little 
groups for Malone, and we were supplying 
the money. 

So Molly started out, and he was happy. 
We bought his gasoline, we paid for his 
transportation, and we gave him so much 
money each week so he would have cash to 
go on, and buy drinks in a bar, and talk to 
different people. And we said this: “Now, 
we don’t want you to worry one damn thing 
about publicity. We don’t want you to worry 
about what’s taking place in money. This is 
your money, it’s yours. You spend it. The rest 
of it, we’ll handle it. So you’re out on your 
own.” 

So that’s the way, really a good way to be. 
You don’t have to worry about your campaign 
being handled. You’re out meeting the people 
and that’s what you got to do. You got to sell 
yourself. It’s a good asset when you are able 
to get those kind of finances. Well, we were 
able to get the finances. 

So we went along, and one day about 
a month after we had been running the 
campaign, Ruth, his wife, ordered five 
thousand dollars worth of stickers to put on 
automobiles. So Molly said, “You are going to 
have to pay for that.” 

I said, “No, we haven’t authorized it. We’re 
not going to pay for it. If Ruth ordered that, 


it’s your baby.” So, brother, you talk about the 
smoke fly! We told her that if she ordered 
them we were not going to pay for them; the 
printer called us up and we said, “No, we’re 
not responsible.” So the stickers didn’t get 
printed. I think five thousand dollars worth 
of stickers is a waste of money. She wanted to 
get involved in the thing, so we just kept her 
happy by seeing that he had a little spending 
money. 

So we carried on the campaign. The last 
ten days of the campaign—that’s when you 
set it all up—is when we started on Bunker. 
The voting record and the CIO. We took after 
him every day—boom, boom, boom. He 
got to the point that he was crying! I liked 
Bunker, believe me. It’s just politics that’s the 
way it’s played. But that’s how we defeated 
Bunker. And Malone got elected, not because 
he actually sold himself, but [because of] the 
strategy that we set up to downgrade Bunker. 

Do I think that the Carville people had 
something to do with, that too? Well, there 
was a split, that’s true. You’ve got to grab 
at those opportunities. That’s how Charlie 
Russell got elected, on a split. But you’ve 
got to be able to bring Out the record of the 
opponent. 

But anyhow, we got Molly Malone elected. 
The thing that Molly did wrong—and I don’t 
know why he let his wife pick his secretary, 
after telling us to find his secretary. 

I said, “I know, we want to get you the 
best.” So we picked Denver Dickerson, who 
is secretary of Guam now, and we asked him 
if he would serve for Malone. And, of course, 
he said no. So we went to Mr. Wingfield and 
Mr. Getchell, and Mr. Wingfield and Mr. 
Getchell finally talked him into accepting the 
job as secretary to Malone in the United States 
Senate office. Ed Peckham was part of the 
group, too, and he also talked to Dickerson to 
take the job. Dickerson didn’t think too much 
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of Malone, because he figured he couldn’t 
work with him, [but] we felt that we had 
control over Malone, and he was going to go 
along, as he’d promised us. 

What happened? There was a dinner, 
which was called the celebration dinner at the 
Lott’s game farm. When we were at this dinner, 
here we had a man committed, and we’d gone to 
all this trouble, and without saying a word to us, 
who gets up but Mrs. Malone and introduces 
the secretary that she had picked for Malone. 
What was his name? Beaupert or something 
like that. Boy, that did it as far as Malone was 
concerned, right there! He double-crossed us 
all. That was the first disappointment that I 
had about Malone. That made Wallie Warren 
mad. And Wallie is quite influential. He’s 
always been on the upand-up, and he’s always 
handled politics for Norman Biltz, and I think 
he’s done a very good job. He’s done a good 
job for the Republican party. He’s done a lot 
of good jobs for other candidates. We have 
a lot of confidence in Wallie Warren. I think 
that Wallie, really, even got mad at me because 
I forgave Malone, more or less, and Wallie 
never did. Maybe I shouldn’t have, either—well, 
finally, I realized that he was right. 

Then, finally, the Taft-Hartley law—that’s 
the other disappointment that I really got mad 
about. And that did it for me as far as Malone 
was concerned. Although I didn’t show it to 
him, but down in my heart—. And Ernie 
Brown, too. Boy, I’ll tell you, he sure put us in 
an awful spot. Now, when the Taft-Hartley bill 
was introduced, then Molly double-crossed 
us. As you know, Ernie Brown was working 
hard for the TaftHartley [bill], So was Mr. 
Cord. So Was Mr. Pew. And they gave us the 
money on the assurance that Molly Malone, if 
he was elected, would vote for the Taft-Hartley 
law. He promised that he would. 

But anyway, the bill was supposed to come 
up for a vote, and Pew [and] Cord called 


us; they found out that Malone was going 
to vote against the Taft-Hartley law. So we 
called Malone. We even sent Wallie Warren 
back to Washington to talk to Malone. They 
all said, “Well, you’re the only one who can 
handle him.” 

I said, “I can’t handle Malone. He double- 
crossed me on the secretary deal.” [But] I 
called Malone and I pleaded with him, and 
I begged him. I said, “Molly if you do that, 
you’ll be double-crossing all the friends that 
made you senator.” 

“Well, I got to vote my conscience. I got 
to vote my conscience.” In other words, he 
was being a big shot, and he was going to 
vote for labor. 

I said, “All right, Molly, but remember it 
will be the biggest mistake you’ll ever make 
because you vote against that thing, and you’ll 
never be senator in Nevada any more.” He felt 
that if he was senator once, that from there 
on, he would keep going. So he voted against 
the Taft-Hartley law. So he lost the support of 
all the ones that worked for him. He certainly 
double-crossed the people who had put up the 
money. They all knew that I did everything [I 
could do], kept my word, talked to Malone. 

We sent Wallie back there to find out what 
he was doing wrong. And there was a lot of 
things. He was just spending money like a 
wild Indian. She was, not he. Remember the 
strawberry deal that they had, and the big 
parties, the Nevada Buckaroos, and all that? 
It was all her. Well, that’s fine. She was his wife 
and he loved her, so that’s fine, but she ruined 
him politically. 

The biggest mistake he made politically 
was when he voted against the Taft-Hartley 
law. That was number one, because Nevada 
was for that right-to-work law and they 
believed in it. It [was] proved by the vote of 
the people. Three times. So that had nothing 
to do with Malone. So when he ran the next 
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time, he got beat because he lost the support of 
all the people who had supported him before. 
He lost the support of all the people who had 
confidence in him, the Wingfields and the 
Getchells and Lester Summerfield and Clyde 
Souter, everybody In other words, he didn’t 
keep his word with none of us. 

Malone became senator through our 
efforts, and Marshall Guisti’s, and there was 
a lot of people. You elect people with the 
support of a lot of people. You just don’t do 
it alone. And we had a lot of good advice. 
We had advice from Clyde Souter, Morley 
Griswold, the Wingfields, the Getchells; they 
knew politics, and I’m a good listener. Now, 
when Malone ran again, of course, as you 
know, he got beat awful bad. Nobody would 
believe him. 

Another thing he did, he let me down 
on this Fish and Wildlife Service. (I think I 
brought that out, but if I didn’t, I’ll bring it 
out again.) I got hold of him, and I wanted 
to get the Stillwater project. And he said, 
“I have no problems. I’ll get it for you right 
today.” And I guess he convinced the fish and 
wildlife people to the point that they believed 
that Malone really had the power with the 
Secretary of the Interior. So Mr. Day and Mr. J. 
Clark Salyer flew all the way from Washington 
to see me, to get Malone to work on this 
bill. I wanted to see the project. That’s how I 
got really involved, deeply, in this Stillwater 
project, because I was sold on it. But I still had 
to have the support. 

I went to Malone and he said, “Oh, me 
and Chapman (who was Secretary of the 
Interior) are like this. We served in the army, 
and I’ll have that thing for you tomorrow.” I 
said, “Well, I don’t want it tomorrow, as long 
as you get it in a week or so.” So we left it that 
way, [and] I waited a month. No answer. 

So Mr. Day says, “We’re not getting 
anywhere. We’re not getting anywhere.” so I 


let it go for about four or five months. Then 
I thought, well—. Of course, McCarran was 
a friend of mine, but Malone and McCarran 
just didn’t get along. Little by little, I learned 
the reason why Chapman wasn’t moving (was 
I because McCarran was more powerful in the 
Senate than was Malone.) 

So I said, “Mr. Day, I got to change my 
strategy. I got to go to Pat McCarran about it.” 

He said, “Are you sure?” 

And I said I was positive, “I know Pat 
McCarran very well. The reason he doesn’t 
like [Malone] he insulted Pat McCarran the 
minute he got back in Washington. He wants 
to be a big shot.” Instead of being a junior, he 
wanted to be a senior. 

So I called Pat McCarran on the telephone 
and I told him my problem. And I didn’t he 
to him. I said, “We felt that Malone knew Mr. 
Chapman very well, and he said he could get 
us that money. He’s a sportsman and he loves 
to hunt and fish.” 

And Pat said, “Well, I love to hunt and 
fish too.” 

I said, “I know you do, Pat.” Well, I said, 
“Now I have a problem. I told you what I did. 
I was wrong, [and] I have to have your help.” 

He said, “Well, you weren’t wrong. As long 
as you tell me the truth.” 

I said that was the truth. “We relied 
on Malone. He told me that he knew Mr. 
Chapman and could handle it.” 

McCarran never down-graded Malone. 
He didn’t say one word. He didn’t say, “Well, 
it was through me that can be handled. I’m 
on the appropriations committee,” and so 
on and so forth. He said, “Well, I’ll tell you 
exactly what you do. You write me a letter 
and tell me exactly what you want the money 
for, and I’ll see what I can do for you.” So we 
wrote a letter, told him what we wanted to do 
with, the money. We’d started the Stillwater 
project down there, and we still needed sixty 
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thousand dollars to get the project for public 
hunting grounds. So I don’t think he had the 
letter five days until he called me on the phone 
and he said, “Well, get your bulldozers going.” 
I considered Pat McCarran “great” and good 
for Nevada, say those are the kind of people 
that make great statesmanship, and those are 
the kind of people that I was fortunate enough 
to know and deal with. 

I have always loved Pat McCarran, because 
I think he was the greatest man from Nevada 
that we’ve ever had. I lost a great friend when I 
lost Pat McCarran. Old Pat Came across with 
anything that was good for Nevada. If you 
had a problem that was good for Nevada (of 
course I would never ask anything that wasn’t 
good for Nevada), I’ll say that Pat McCarran 
was right on the job. 

You remember Vail Pittman; it was 
through his brother Key Pittman that made 
him well known. Senator Key Pittman was in 
those days like Pat McCarran; they were the 
silver kings. They were elected in those days 
on the silver platform. Mining was just like 
gambling is now. So Vail Pittman took after 
Pat McCarran. Pat McCarran, of course, was 
a conservative and was not liked by Roosevelt, 
as you know. And Roosevelt did everything 
in his power to beat Pat McCarran, because 
when he wanted to pack the Supreme Court 
old Pat McCarran was right on the job to see 
that he didn’t. But anyway, the New Deal came 
pretty close to beating Pat McCarran. 

[Another] thing that almost beat Pat 
McCarran was a bill that he introduced, 
which was SB 1152 (1943), which had to 
do with the disposing of public land to the 
livestock people. He wanted to put it on the 
tax roll, he thought that was the right thing 
to do. But anyway, Vail Pittman jumped on 
that in 1944. His campaign managers, they 
knew the sportsmen were against disposing of 
public land (as you know Nevada has always 


been known for a lot of sportsmen, and they 
really have a voice in the state), so he jumped 
on this thing and he started publicizing that 
he (McCarran] was selling the sportsmen 
down the road by trying to sell off the public 
land. And for a while there we didn’t think 
it was anything serious, we started getting 
around the state Land] we found that, Vail 
Pittman was really making an inroad into Pat 
McCarran by harping on SB 1152. 

[If] you remember how the 1944 primary 
election came out, Pat McCarran only won by 
1,241 votes. That was the closest one he had 
ever run. But anyhow, we all worked like the 
devil to make sure that Pat McCarran won. I 
had known Key Pittman all my life, but I never 
knew his brother. So it was really a hard fought 
campaign. It was one time that Pat McCarran 
really got scared, and he had a right to be 
scared. But anyhow, he won the 1944 election, 
and he went back [to Washington], 

Before Pat McCarran passed away, I was 
on the Republican state central committee (in 
1950). Let’s go back to the Les Gray era. Now, 
going back to the famous Room 209 at the 
Riverside Hotel, we called Les Gray in, and 
we called in Mr. McKenzie from Yerington to 
find out why we couldn’t put some fire under 
the Republican party. The first thing that Les 
Gray said, “The Republican party is broke. 
You couldn’t get a dollar if you went out with 
a shotgun.” McKenzie wasn’t doing anything. 
He wasn’t an effective chairman. Les Gray was 
an effective chairman, but he didn’t have the 
financing. 

And Ii said, “Les, I think there is a way of 
getting money. I’ll tell you what. Why don’t 
you consider appointing me as the county 
finance chairman, and I’ll see what I can do. 
But I want to run the show. And I’m going to 
run it in a way that the money that we get, 
you have to clear it through a committee that 
I intend to set up.” 
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Well, they had no money, so they had 
to do something. Les Gray did appoint me 
county chairman, so I immediately set up 
a committee of twenty-five. I called for a 
gathering at the El Cortez Hotel. We had 
about a hundred and thirty, to hundred 
and forty people, and I explained what we 
Wanted to do. In order to help Les Gray and 
the Republican party [it would] take money. 
So we paid for the dinner, and I don’t know 
whether it was a hundred and forty or a 
hundred and fifty dollars that we collected 
there. Right at this dinner, I started in. They 
thought that was poor ethics. I was going to 
make a lot of people sore. 

I said, “Well, if you want money, you have 
got to ask for it.” So I started in and after the 
luncheon was over, I said, “Now, let’s hear how 
many of you guys believe in the Republican 
party,” and I started to pass the hat around. 
That was our first collection. 

Then I appointed a committee. Ernie 
Brown was with me, and I had a committee of 
twenty-five. It was known as the “committee 
of twenty-five.” We began to have, every 
Tuesday, a meeting at the Columbo Hotel. The 
committee would get together and each one 
made a report and we’d set up a strategy, had 
a secretary, which was Mrs. Holloway. Lucy 
Humphrey was with us, and all the women 
who was willing to work with us, including 
Amy Culling. 

“Now,” I said, “we have a lot of fences to 
mend.” You remember the “Young Turks.” Of 
course, I had a lot to do with it. I got in the 
back there when it was to beat the Wingfield 
crowd. Of course, Wingfield had to be used as 
a whipping boy. So I went along with Les Gray 
and the crowd to elect our own delegates, 
and to show courtesy to Wingfield by giving 
them a vote to go to the delegation. But they 
had no control over him. So Les Gray began 
to function, because we were getting money. 


This committee Was really working. We 
had a meeting at the Riverside. I called in 
the Wingfield group because I needed help 
from everybody. Money is money. Les Gray 
had it against Wingfield, so he and Aleta 
Gray, instead of coming to our dinner at the 
Riverside, he took off for Susanville. He said 
he had some business to attend to. Maybe 
he did. 

I explained to the people that the battle 
was over with. “We need money. Now whether 
Young Turks are going to run it or not, maybe 
it’s a good thing for the party. But I’d like to 
have you people. I want you to know that 
if you want the Republicans to progress, 
I’m willing to put in my time to it and my 
committee is willing to put time to it, but we 
got to forget the past.” 

So Morley Griswold jumped up, and he 
said, “I’ll guarantee you a thousand dollars. 
I’ll go out and get a thousand dollars.” 

And I thought that was wonderful. In 
other words, the old crowd went right along 
with me. Wingfield, the same thing. Getchell 
and everybody. 

Les Gray was still cold to the crowd. You 
know, he had won a great victory with the 
“Young Turks.” But if it had not been for our 
committee, Les Gray would not have been 
anyplace. And the record will prove it. But 
then he got mad at us, and I quit. I quit as 
a finance chairman; you will find it in the 
records. He resented every time he had to 
spend some money to do something that he 
had to clear through the committee. Well, 
my contention was that in order to have an 
effective committee, you ye got to have a voice 
in how you spend the party money. 

Well, he went along for a while, until he 
wanted to put on a party in Sparks. It came 
to eight hundred and fifty dollars, and we felt 
that it wasn’t necessary. And we voted him 
down. Then he really got mad. So we debated 
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and debated, and Aleta Gray and the rest of 
them felt that we [had] to do something in 
Sparks because that’s where the Democrats 
[were] so we finally gave in. 

But he became irritated with me. In other 
words, he felt that I had no right; just because 
I was appointed county finance chairman, I 
had no right to dictate to Les Gray. He was 
the county chairman and he was going to be 
the county chairman, and, by God, nobody 
was going to tell him how to spend the party 
money. 

I said, “Mr. Gray, that’s good enough for 
me. You can have my resignation. Here is 
the balance of the money and you guys go 
out and run it.” That’s when I resigned. But 
we already had raised all the money that we 
needed anyway. 

Another thing, they wanted me as state 
chairman. They sponsored me, so we went 
to Las Vegas, and I was supposed to be the 
state chairman. I didn’t want to be the state 
chairman but they insisted that I should be 
the chairman. And he talked to everybody, 
and Greenspun got me over in the corner 
and asked me a lot of questions, and he said, 
“You’ll make a damn good state chairman, 
and I’m all for it.” 

I said, “Well, that’s up to the delegates. 

I really don’t want it.” I really didn’t want 
it. I said, “I’m just going along to keep unity 
in the party.” 

Les Gray really never did want me. 
He was just using me. He wanted Marvin 
Humphrey. Now, to me, I didn’t give a damn. 
If he had come over to me and said, “Roger, 
I Want Mary Humphrey,” and let me do the 
nominating (which I would have), it would 
have been better, because I had a lot of people 
following me in the state. But he never said 
a thing to me. He double-crossed me. He 
wanted the glory, because he thought it was 
a cinch to elect Marvin Humphrey. So when 


we get up to the nominating time he jumps 
up and he makes a big speech for Mary 
Humphrey. He nominates Mary Humphrey. 
He double-crossed me, see. Well, I didn’t give 
a damn, because I didn’t want it anyway. 

You know, I told Greenspun, “I don’t want 
it. I’m going to get up and nominate Mary 
Humphrey. But this is confidential.” 

Well, Mr. Gray made his great, big speech 
and he defeated Mary Humphrey. They 
elected a guy from Las Vegas, Harold Stocker. 
Now you know why! Fred Horlacher and all 
these people [from] the little counties, they 
were for me. And when Les Gray pulled that, 
they didn’t know what kind of a double-cross 
that was, so they got mad and voted for the 
guy that ran against Humphrey. They would 
have voted for Humphrey. All they had to do 
was to let me know, Of course, they resented 
Les Gray double-crossing me. 

I said, “I didn’t want it, Fred.” 

He said, “Well, yeah, but why didn’t he 
tell you that?” 

But see, the vote came so fast. I had 
seventy-five delegates from Clark County 
on my side. And when Lea Gray pulled that 
deal, he defeated Mary Humphrey. [If I had 
nominated Humphrey], the delegation from 
Clark County then would have voted for 
Humphrey instead of Stocker. Greenspun had 
lined them up for me. I expected Greenspun 
later to come around and want a favor! 
But Harold Stocker was on my side, and 
he was going to deliver. I couldn’t get them 
all. But I had two-thirds anyway. All White 
Pine County. I had the Churchill County 
delegation. 

Of course, Stocker was a good chairman, 
So the first meeting we had, if I remember 
correctly, Was in Sparks. Mr. Stocker tried 
to get the party [united], tried to get rid of 
the hard feeling that was created through 
the Les Gray crowd. We met in Sparks, and 
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I don’t think there was more than only six 
or seven people who showed up. That made 
Stocker pretty mad, because he was pretty 
conscientious, and he had money, and he and 
Mrs. Stocker worked awful hard. But we could 
never get this crowd of Les Gray’s to work with 
Mr. Stocker. Later on, we’ll get into it on how 
Cliff Young worked, and I’ll bring it out. 

Les Gray was a good leader, I’ll say that. 
He did a good job as the county chairman. But 
he made a lot of mistakes, and you cant make 
mistakes in politics, not, at least, twice. You 
might make one once, but not twice. So he 
and I sort of fell out. I’ve always like Les Gray, 
and I’ve always given him credit for putting 
some life in his party. He did it through our 
help. Because without money, he was ready 
to give up anyway. 

You know, when Senator Bible announced 
that he was not going to run for Senate any 
more—he was thinking very seriously of not 
running. In fact, he almost made a statement 
to the effect that he Was not going to run. Les 
Gray then got very busy trying to get Cliff 
Young to run for the Senate, as he was a very 
effective congressman. And I’ve got to say this, 
Cliff Young was a very good congressman, 
and he had really had a good future ahead 
of himself. 

I had talked to Norman Biltz and a few 
others and I knew that regardless of who they 
were going to run, they were going to run the 
show the way they wanted. Their program 
was to run Cliff Young for governor. Les Gray 
wanted him to run for the Senate. 

So one day Young called me up to his 
office. He wanted to talk to me, so we sat 
down, and went over his program. I said 
“Well, I can give you some tips, if it’ll do you 
any good. In the first place, you are doing a 
good job in Congress. I don’t think Walter 
Baring could beat you if he ran against you 
again. You have a pretty good record, and I 


think you ought to stay with it. Now after 
you have been in a couple of terms, or three, 
maybe you want to stay there. Scrugham was 
certainly just as effective as Pat McCarran, 
because seniority will give you that. You’re 
young and you’ve got a lot of time to run for 
the Senate. Now why don’t you run for the 
Congress and stay with it? If you run for the 
Senate, they are going to have Bible back in the 
race and you’re not going to win the election. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m sorry to hear you say 
that.” 

I said, “I’m going to be real honest with 
you, too. If Bible runs against you, he’s a 
personal friend of mine, Cliff; I can’t help 
you and I’m not going to support you. I’m 
going to have to support Bible. I know I’m a 
Republican, but there comes a time, in my 
opinion, [when] you have to support the 
one that will do the most good for the state 
of Nevada. At this time I think he could do 
more good for us than you could, because 
of the Democratic administration. Bible’s 
been in, and he’s got a little seniority, and we 
need that. So my advice to you, Cliff—and 
you do as you please; you’re over twenty- 
one—you run for Congress. Stay out of the 
governorship. Stay out of the Senate for at 
least another term, and let’s see what can 
happen. I’m sure you can walk in as far as 
the Congress is concerned.” 

He said, “Well, Les Gray doesn’t think 
that.” 

I said, “Why in the heck don’t you just 
listen to Les Gray? You’re going to run for the 
Senate, but I’m going to tell you something. 
You’re not going to win—not because I’m 
not going to support you, but because it’s too 
early. You’re taking the step too early, and the 
time isn’t right for you to run for the Senate, 
because the minute you announce for the 
Senate, Bible is going to be in there, and I 
know who is going to put him. 
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So we left that one, and Cliff Young ran 
and did a great job. He worked like hell, but 
the handicap was Les Gray. He came over to 
the plant and he said, “Well, how do you feel? 
Things are looking very good for me.” I said, 
“Well, Cliff no, they don’t look good for you 
at all. You’re not going to win the election.” 

So he sort of laughed, and he thought 
he really had it in the bag. Les Gray, oh, he 
thought he had him won already. 

And I said, “You’re not going to win. 
Because I’ve been doing a little polling 
around, and politicking, and talking to 
different people. I met you down in Yerington. 
You were doing house to house, and I followed 
you right up. I talked to people. I’m sure they 
told you they were going to vote for you, but 
after I talked to them they weren’t going to 
vote for you. They were going to vote for Bible. 
So you’re not going to win the election. But 
keep working. I admire you for that.” 

Well, he lost the election, [and] he was 
pretty bitter towards me. Finally we made 
up, and he realized that he should have taken 
my advice. Now he’s trying to build himself 
up again. And I told him again, “Cliff, you’re 
still young. You’ve got a good personality, and 
if you conduct yourself right, you are going 
to go places.” But he ran for the state senate. 
He got elected to it. But he’s not conducting 
himself [in a way] I think will make him a 
strong contender in any office at all. 

I say this with sincerity: I like Cliff Young, 
and I’d like to be able to help him, but I think 
he’s taken—well, it’s his business. You can’t 
play politics this way; you can’t be on the 
fence. In other words, he’s on the fence on too 
many issues. You never know what side he’s 
going to fall on. To me, a man who impresses 
people is a man who takes a stand. He’s got 
to be sincere. He may be wrong, but if his 
sincerity is there, the people will sense it. You 
can’t say, “I’m going to do this,” and then you 


do something else. Or you’re not going to 
do this, but you do it anyway. That’s the Cliff 
Young weakness right now. 

I see it in the state legislature. I hear it 
from other senators. He makes a promise— 
he’s going to do this and that, but when it 
comes to the vote, he does the opposite. Now 
that gets around very fast all over the state. 
You have representatives from all over the 
state and they begin to talk about you. It [was] 
proved when they took a poll on this running 
for the United States Senate. Now there’s Cliff 
Young’s weakness. 

Is Cliff Young still under Les Gray’s 
influence? Well, I’m sure he is, although he 
pretends he isn’t. Les Gray is in with. Laxalt, 
and Laxalt appointed Gray to give him 
recognition. He’s already announced that 
he’s going to run for the Senate. If he does 
run, I’d say that Bible will beat him by twenty 
thousand to twenty-five thousand votes, even 
if the trend is for a change. Of course, he’ll 
never make it in the primaries, so we’ll have 
nothing to worry about. 

I don’t dislike Les Gray, but I don’t like his 
way of politics. His political philosophy is that 
you do what Les Gray tells you, or else. And 
that isn’t politics to me. In other words, I have 
to want to. I Want people to respect my views 
and I want to respect theirs. But I don’t want to 
be told. Les Gray is not that way. If you don’t 
agree with his way, he’s got it against you. So 
he goes out and guns for you. He’s that way 
with everybody. And that’s been Les Gray’s 
weakness. 

Now I Want to review some things in the 
1950’s. I’m sure a lot of people will recall the 
great promise that Charlie Russell had made, 
that he was not going to run for governor in 
the primaries in 1950. So we watched Mr. Fred 
Horlacher, who was a state senator at the time 
from White Pine County. He Was conducting 
himself good. He had a lot of labor support. 
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The legislation that he proposed was favorable 
to labor, which was good for Fred Horlacher 
and was good for the Republican party, was 
supported by the other senators. Fred, in my 
opinion, did a very good job in the Senate. 
We thought hed be good material to run for 
governor, so we started talking about it. 

First we had to see whether Charlie 
Russell had it in mind to run and he said that 
he had no intention of running for governor. 
So we took him at his word. So after legislative 
session was over with in 1949, Fred Horlacher 
made arrangements to run for governor. He 
disposed of his property in Ely, sold his house. 
I went over to the First National Bank and 
borrowed twenty-five hundred dollars to help 
him with the campaign. And that’s where I 
met Norman Biltz and Johnny Mueller. They 
said, “Well, I think we made a mistake. We 
changed our mind, and we’ve got another 
man, and this one’s (Horlacher) not going to 
have a chance.” 

And I said, “I suppose it’s Charlie Russell.” 

And they said, “You hit the nail right on 
the head.” 

So about a week later over at the Farmers 
Exchange, here comes Judge Guild and 
Charlie Russell, very apologetic. They said, 
“We know, Roger, we promised Mr. Horlacher. 
But conditions change.” 

“The pressure has been on me from all 
over the state, and,” Charlie said, “I’ve got to 
run for governor.” 

And Judge Guild brought out the reason 
why he had to. They made a survey, and felt 
that Fred Horlacher would not be able to win 
in the general election. 

Well, that’s something that nobody will 
be able to prove, whether he would have or 
wouldn’t. But anyway, we talked there for a 
couple of hours. I was quite disappointed, not 
for my part, but for what had happened to Mr. 
Horlacher. He had a business in Ely which was 


doing fine [and] he had a large family. He got 
out of the business, and sold his house, and 
moved over to Reno to conduct a real hard 
campaign. 

But when Charlie Russell made the 
announcement, of course, then the money for 
Fred Horlacher just didn’t come in. It was hard 
to get. I committed myself, went out, and had 
to borrow money, even, to help him pay some 
of the bills. Fred used all the money that he got 
out of his property. We had an understanding 
that, regardless of who won in the primaries, 
that one would support the other and we 
would see to it. And Charlie did promise, and 
he won, and Fred Horlacher went out and 
supported him in the general election, and 
Charlie promised that he would see to it that 
he got a pretty good job with the state. 

Well, he kept his word on that. I don’t 
know whether it was a good job or not, but 
the job that Fred Horlacher got he couldn’t 
support his family on it. He stayed with it 
five or six months, and he had to quit, that’s 
all. I don’t know whether they gave him that 
job because they didn’t want him in there. (I 
think that was the reason). 

I could never understand why there 
was a change until later on, when this Basic 
Magnesium deal came up. I have already told 
some of the details of that. Norman Blitz had 
in mind of buying that, he and his partners, 
and they had in mind, I understand, about 
five million dollars. 

Well, the pressure [was] on Charlie 
Russell, and I think by people who knew 
what would happen—particularly from Clark 
County. Some of his advisors brought it to 
his attention that thing was worth more than 
five million dollars, and it shouldn’t be sold 
into the hands of a private promoter. (Which 
is what Norman Biltz and Johnny Mueller 
were; they were private promoters.) It should 
be sold to some industry that would continue 
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to operate that. So then the state of Nevada 
got into the picture, and they acquired it and 
turned around and sold it for, I think it was 
around eighteen million dollars, which was a 
great profit for the state of Nevada. 

And I admire Charlie Russell, because I 
think the pressure Was really on his neck not 
to do that, by the people who had supported 
him in the primary and general elections. 
I’m sure that Norman Biltz, if the facts were 
known, I think he had quite an investment in 
Charlie Russell. 

Now, the way Charlie Russell got away 
from that commitment was through old man 
Raymond I. Smith. And a lot of people, I’m sure, 
agree with me that there was a no more honest 
man [than Smith]. (I’m not saying that Norman 
Biltz is dishonest; don’t get me wrong. He is just 
a promoter and that’s his business. That’s how 
he operates, and that’s that.) But Smith was in 
a different kind of a business and he wanted an 
honest governor because gambling depended 
on having an honest governor and a man who 
thought of the state first, rather than someone 
who was just out to make money for themselves 
from the state of Nevada. And I’m sure that 
it was Raymond I. Smith that bailed Charlie 
Russell out. Either Charlie Russell paid off 
Norman Biltz—. But anyway, he refused to start 
taking orders and suggestions from Norman 
Biltz. And I think that break came right there 
for Norman Biltz and Charlie Russell. I think 
there was quite a split. 

I know that after that, Norman Biltz tried 
to defeat Charlie Russell, which the records 
will prove. I think that if you go back and 
check, I think he financed Harvey Dickerson 
to the tune of a hundred thousand bucks. At 
least that’s what Biltz had told me, that he had 
put up a hundred thousand bucks, they were 
going to beat Charlie Russell. 

Well, I was taken up to the fishing camp 
that they have up at the Lake. We had a nice 


fishing day, and we had Mr. Paul Brinholt 
cook the fish, and then it came up who I was 
going to support. And I said, “Well, it isn’t 
who I’m going to support, but I’m going to tell 
you one thing: You’re not going to win with 
Harvey Dickerson.” 

Well, Biltz didn’t agree with me. 

“Well, that’s your privilege. You asked me 
a question. I’m telling you that [in] talking to 
different people [I’ve learned] they got it out 
that you’re involved in it, and Norman, any 
time that you tie somebody to your coat-tails, 
you just don’t get them elected. That will be the 
way they are going to beat Harvey Dickerson, 
because you’ve already made statements to the 
fact that you’ve already advanced a hundred 
thousand dollars. And that’s it.” 

He asked what was wrong with that. 

I said, “Well, there is nothing wrong with 
that. Look at it this way, people look at it this 
way: when you put a hundred thousand dollars 
on somebody, who is going to run who?” Then 
it is very simple. And that’s exactly what was 
going to beat Harvey Dickerson. 

So Biltz was a little bit put out with me 
for not agreeing with him, and I said, “I can’t 
help you. I’m for Charlie Russell, because any 
man that takes a hundred thousand dollars 
from anybody, he certainly owes you some 
commitments. Now you aren’t putting out 
a hundred thousand dollars just because 
you like the man. You might like the way 
he operates, but there is a question of who 
is going to run the state of Nevada, you 
or Harvey Dickerson. And I’m very much 
opposed [to] anyone financing any candidate 
completely.” And that’s just about what it 
amounted to. So he and I went around and 
around on that basis. 

He said, “Well, somebody had to finance 
some good people.” 

I said, “Well, that’s true. But I still say that 
a hundred thousand dollars is a lot of money 
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to put on any candidate. And it [was] proved 
[with] Charlie Russell when you financed him 
the first time—you tried to run his office and 
try to run the state of Nevada. First you and 
Mr. Crummer tried to unload that piece of 
land on the University of Nevada, and you 
had to have the sanction of Charlie Russell, 
which you didn’t get. And the result was 
that the Crummer land was not sold to the 
University of Nevada. Now, I don’t know 
what commission you were getting out of 
that—”. But I do know that Norman Biltz was 
pushing it very strongly, and so was Johnny 
Mueller and a few others. Ham McCaughey, 
you remember him. And Ben Edwards. They 
were part of the group that were trying to 
promote Ethel sale, and they said that was 
good for Nevada. 

Well, it is good for Nevada if you sell it 
to some outside industry. But I said, “When 
you sell it to Nevada, and you sell it to the 
University of Nevada, you haven’t promoted 
anything, except yourselves.” 

I want to say this—I’ve always had a lot of 
respect for Norman Biltz. He’s a good money 
maker. He’s a good promoter. You’ve just got 
to be a little careful in dealing with him, that’s 
all, because he’s got the money, and he can 
take advantage of you. 

Then came the time when Grant Sawyer 
was running [for governor]. I went for Grant 
Sawyer. I’m not for three term governors in 
office; I’ve always felt that it’s wrong, and I told 
Charlie so, and he and I had an understanding 
that I was going to support Grant Sawyer. 
Norman Biltz, evidently, felt that he could 
handle Russell or get a little better out of 
Russell than he could out of Sawyer, because 
he Went all out for Russell then, instead of 
Sawyer. So I got a big kick out of that. 

We were going to Lovelock in the car 
one day in 1958. Biltz had a ranch that he 
wanted to buy and he wanted to know if I was 


interested in going in partnership. So we were 
going on, talking about it. We started about 
Sawyer and Governor Russell campaigning 
and who was ahead and I said, “Well, it’s a 
little early yet, but I can let you know in about 
a month— see how things go. I’m sure that 
Sawyer is gaining. He’s got some good people 
behind him and I’m sure that he’ll win. He’s 
a very personable fellow, he’s a good speaker. 
Charlie has been in eight years, and you 
make enemies, you can’t help it. He’s done 
things that maybe a lot of people don’t like, 
and Sawyer hasn’t done anything so far. And 
there’s more Democrats, so there is a chance 
with Sawyer coming from a little county, and 
there is a good chance with Clark County 
being heavily Democratic that he’s going to 
win. But that’s my opinion.” 

He said I was wrong. 

I said, “Okay, we’ll see later.” 

So it was about a month later I happened 
to go up to his office. We sat there, and we 
started talking about how the campaign was 
going, and I said, “Well, I conducted a poll, 
and I can tell you right now, you’re on the 
wrong horse.” 

He said, “Well, we conducted a poll too, 
and you’re on the wrong horse. What does 
your poll say?” 

I said, “Well, my poll said that Sawyer 
is going to win by twelve thousand votes or 
over.” 

So he picked up the telephone, and he 
called somebody. And he said, “I just spent 

fifteen thousand son of a b_dollars to 

conduct a poll and I got a son of a b 

here that says that, by God, we’re wrong.” 
So they talked there for a while, and he said, 
“Well, how much money you want to bet?” 

I said, “I’m not a betting man, Norm. 
You said you paid if teen thousand dollars to 
conduct a poll. I didn’t pay that kind of money. 
You are wrong, and we can tell when election 
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time comes around. You’ll find out that I’m 
right and you’re wrong 

So we sorta had a laugh about it. I said, 
“I’m surprised at you, Norm, as a good 
businessman and a good politician, that you 
would pay fifteen thousand dollars to conduct 
a poll.” And [from] the conversation that he 
was having on the phone, I had a pretty good 
hunch that he was talking to Wallie Warren. 
So he [Warren] assured him that Charlie 
Russell was going to win the election. I could 
hear the voice, “Oh he’s all wet.” 

Well anyway, [as] it came out, I think that 
Sawyer did win by twelve thousand votes, so 
I was pretty well satisfied. 

Biltz said, later, “How did you conduct a 
poll?” 

I said, “That is my secret. I tried to tell 
you, Norm, you Were on the wrong horse. 
You gave me this at one time, and you just 
got it back, that’s all. You just can’t have your 
way all the time.” So we’ve always remained 
friends, and I hope we will always be friends, 
but politically sometimes we’ve been on the 
[opposite] sides. 

Now, he was a great supporter of Pat 
McCarran. So was I. $0 he was on the right horse 
on that time. As you remember, Norman Biltz 
played a big part in politics. There is no question 
about it. He and Cord. They had the money, and 
they were really taking over where Wingfield 
left off. In fact, they weren’t only taking over—. 
they took over—where Wingfield left off. Pat 
McCarran did anything that Norman Biltz and 
Cord wanted. And I’m sure if we go back and 
check the history, Pat McCarran was quite an 
influential man as far as the state of Nevada was 
concerned, and nationally. 

I think that it was Pat McCarran that 
got Norman Biltz to sit on the board of the 
Krupp ammunition [company] of Germany. 
You know, he was put on there, and I think 
he was getting fifty thousand dollars a year. 


So old Pat McCarran was paying off some of 
his debts. And I’m sure that was how Norman 
Blitz got on there. 

And there were other deals. Howard “Kip” 
Brown (I think that was the name) was a car 
dealer here. After the war (WW II] they got 
into the dealing of jeeps out of the Hawaiian 
Islands and they were still bringing them in 
here. I’m sure that Johnny Mueller (he was 
in the General Service Administration) and 
Biltz and Brown were part of the deal, and 
they were liquidating the stuff. There is a thing 
wrong with that, but I’m sure that they didn’t 
take any losses on it. 

So more power to him. 

And I’ll say this, Biltz went down to 
Lovelock, and he developed that county. 

He’s done a lot of good for Nevada in the 
farm communities. He certainly developed 
Lovelock, put it on the map, I would say. 

And he got paid for it, too. When a man 
does something and gets paid for it, I have no 
regrets. It’s when somebody [gets] something 
by cheating somebody else out of it [that I 
don’t approve.] 

I think Norm is a very shrewd operator, 
and I admire him. 

Then [Grant] Sawyer took over [as 
governor]. 

He’s a good politician. But sometimes I 
wonder if we haven’t followed the philosophy 
of liberalism too much in Nevada. 

When Sawyer went into office, I’m sure 
that I’m correct, there was fourteen million 
dollars of surplus in the treasury of the state of 
Nevada. He started on a program of building 
highway buildings, and so on and so forth. 

They say it’s better to do that than keep 
the money as a surplus, because you’re not 
supposed to have a surplus. -Well, it made the 
Sawyer administration look good because we 
had quite a surplus there that he used to put 
a lot of people to work. 
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You hear Criticism now of Carson City 
being in a depression period, but not when 
Sawyer was there. 

Well, you ought to remember that when 
Laxalt took over, there was no fourteen 
million-dollar surplus to start a lot of public 
works projects in Carson City 

If Laxalt had gone into power and had 
fourteen million dollars to spend in public 
works for Carson City, I’m sure that he could 
create the same [kind of boom]. 

Getting back to fish and game, I always 
said I wanted a five-man Fish and Game 
Commission, because I thought that they 
would do a better job. I haven’t changed. 
I’ve always said that I don’t Want a job with 
the Fish and Game Commission, and the 
opportune time came and I stuck with it. So 
people who were against me will vote with 
me now, even if they still believe the other 
way, because some of the things that I’ve 
advocated and some of the things that I’ve 
fought for have proven to be successful. 

I said that this seventeen-man 
commission would be all right for eight or ten 
years, but we would have to change because 
it eventually would become top heavy, and 
the thing would work against itself. I was 
willing to go along on a compromise, but ten 
years after this seventeen-man commission 
was [formed] that we would change into 
five-man group which most of them had 
agreed to do. It’s beginning to [be] proved 
to the sportsmen, [as] I said at the time we 
adopted the seventeen-man commission, 
that it would be good for about eight or ten 
years and then we would have to go to the 
five-man commission. They haven’t done it, 
and it’s a detriment to the sportsmen of the 
state of Nevada. And I’m going to fight for 
the five-man commission as long as I live. 
Maybe I’ll never win, but that’s the way I 
feel about it. 


Personal Philosophy 

I’ve spent a lot of time with the legislators. 
They’re people just like me and you, and they 
certainly like to have people come over there 
and consult with them and talk with them. 
Maybe they won’t agree with you, but at least 
you show that you have an interest. I think 
everybody ought to do that. 

I don’t say that everybody has to go to 
Carson City. There are a lot of people who say, 
“Well, I don’t want to get involved because I’m 
in business.” I think that’s the wrong attitude. 
I think that everybody ought to be involved in 
one way or another which is beneficial to the 
public. Not just for himself. Because when it’s 
beneficial to the public, it’s actually a service 
to himself. Did you ever look at it that way? 
That’s my theory and that’s my philosophy. 
You get back what you put in. I think for 
all the time that I’ve given to the benefit of 
the public, it’s been more beneficial to me 
financially, and otherwise, and in enjoyment, 
than maybe what the public got out of it. So 
I hope that some day when people read this 
book that there is some enthusiasm created 
among the people that read it, and that they 
go out and do something for the public. 
When you do something for the public, you 
do something for yourself and your country, 
and you do it for your freedom. You do it for 
(what I believe in) a better living condition, 
a better environment, a better way of getting 
along with, people, and something that the 
world needs awful bad. 
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